15 NUMB 


VOLUME 


ASK FOR DUPONT TESTED CHEMICALS 


the KEY-OPENING CONTAINERS 


All Du Pont Tested Chemicals are now packaged in the convenient 


moisture proof, key-opening containers. Just a few twists of the key 


and they are ready to be put in solution, in their original laboratory 


strength and freshness. It’s the convenient, safe, practical way to 


buy the best in prepared chemicals... ready to mix in water . . . formu- 


lated to bring out the best qualities of the film and paper you use. 


NEW 16-D PREPARED DEVELOPER 


Made for use with the Du Pont cut sheet films and partic- 
ularly the new DuPont High Speed Pan Type 428. 
It works equally well with any fast film. It provides 
maximum detail in highlight and shadow, with minimum 
grain at rated exposure speeds. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


16-DR REPLENISHER 


To Prolong the life of your 16-D Developer and permit 
uniform development of vour negatives 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada, Canadian Industries Ltd_, 
912 New Birks Bldg. Montreal, P.Q 


TUNE IN “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” EVERY 
MONDAY NIGHT, NBC STATIONS, 8 PM ET. 
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The ultimate camera! The Ansco Reflex! 


It’s precision made, American made, 


Ansco made! 


It’s a camera that operates with the 
silky feel peculiar to precision machinery 
... with the perfect balance of a scientific 
instrument! 

The coated f3.5 taking lens gives 
needle-sharp definition, is superb for 
color work. The f3.2 viewing lens is also 
coated, so that you get a really brilliant 
image on the ground glass. 


The shutter is flash-synchronized, 


ASK FOR 


with speeds from one second to 1 400th 
second, plus “bulb’’. And the set-and- 
release mechanism lets you keep tension 
off the shutter spring except when you're 
actually shooting, reducing shutter 
inaccuracies due to fatigue. 

The film transport lever on the Ansco 
Automatic Reflex automatically meas- 
ures off one 2', x 2'4 exposure of film 
at a time, prevents accidental double 
exposure, shows at a glance which ex- 
posure is being made. 


The four-point lens panel mounting, 


machine-cut gears, optical eye level 
viewfinder, and the die-cast aluminum 
leather-covered body are typical of the 
precision “extras"’ built into this great 
American camera. Priced at $246.00, 
plus tax. Eveready case $12.50. 

See the Ansco Automatic Reflex and 
you'll understand why nearly 2 million 
Ansco cameras were sold last year! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. “From Research to 
Reality!” 
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FOTON ACCESSORIES 


available at extra cost 


FILMO DUO-MASTER 


Shows 2"’x 2” transparencies 
with powerful 300-watt illu- 
mination. Slide-projecting 
heat filter is color-balanced for 
true values in color slides. 


Automatically winds film, cocks shutter... takes a series of 
action pictures automatically ...features the new T Stop 
lens system ...the greatest camera advance in 50 years! 


In this new 35mm still camera, there’s a whole galaxy 
of amazing new features that will have to be seen to be 
believed. There’s the automatic film winding and shutter 
cocking take a picture and Foton is ready for the next 
one before you are! 


There's the “burst of shots” that allows you to take a 
series of action pictures automatically, in less than a second! 


There's the amazingly accurate new T Stop system of 
lens calibration, another feature that no other camera 
offers .. . plus a brighter, new-type rangefinder, all-metal 
focal plane shutter with accuracy surpassing anything 
known before, built-in flash synchronization . . . and 
many other outstanding advantages. 


See your Bell & Howell dealer for further information. 
Or write for illustrated booklet. Bell & Howell Company, 
7139 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


During life of product, any defects in workmanship or 
material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


PRECTSION -MADE 


Since 1907 the Largest M P 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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FLL 


to the sun 


(NO. 5 « SM « 5B AND NO. 6) 


It’s easy to handle light like 
an expert. You can get the 


sparkle you've admired ... 
with G-E Midgets and sun- 
light. Let the sun give you 
backlight, sidelight—and 
then light up those deep 
shadows with General Elec- 
tric flash bulbs. Be sure to 
take some on your vacation. 
(But why wait? Try it now!) 


And for dozens of indoor 
shots at less than a penny 
each .. . use G-E Reflector 
Photofloods and Photospots 
in “Triangle Lighting”. Ask 
your dealer. 


Flashed by Don Robloff, Los Angeies, Calif 


G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


4 
¥ fi 
q Remember... for every photographie 
‘Say. 
SM 
No. 6 
Focal-plane 


lic in New York City still echoes in my your picture. As simple, and as marvelous 
ears as I write this, a few days after its as that 


lic imagination to such an extent that even Kalart Safety First Compak Flash Unit, 
non-photographic New Yorkers (yes, there equipped with two batteries and designed 
are a few left) were attracted for midget lamps only (price, $8.95). Both 

It just didn’t seem possible. But there Units have a connecting cord that locks 
it was. All you had to do was wait a Securely to the built-in synchronizer on 
minute—literally—then open the back of the Land camera 


SSB introduction on May 11. All you had to Simultaneously, Kalart announced two 
= do was to be spied with one of the Land = flash units for the camera, the Kalart 
SCO cameras and immediately you were sur Master Flash Unit, with three-cell all- 
«with questioners The aluminum battery case, permitting use of 
=y_C#nevelty of the idea took hold of the pub extensions and costing $14.50; and the 


the camera and presto; the picture you Released two weeks previously was the 
snapped just 60 seconds before Sav! fabulous 35mm Foton of Bell & Howell 
This thing actually works! The price, now well known, is $700, the 


The camera with a built-in darkroom is flashgun, which slips into a shoe 
now a reality. It works and the pictures atop the internally synchronized camera 

are good. The range of tones, from deep sells for $22.50 : 

AUTOMATIC PORTRAIT CAMERA shadows to brightest highlights, even in The Foton features T stops on the 

T 22 SOmm Cooke Amotal lens, this 


contrasty lighting, is quite remarkable : 
camera being the first still camera to use 


A fully automatic portrait camera that takes 325 


pictures—2'> x $—with a 100 foot roll magazine of The tones are all there 
Somm fim! All cut him holders and hangers elimi Th he fil ‘ it the new diaphragm system. Another out- 
mated! 325 negatives developed and bh for ¢ price is $89.75, the film tor eight : ¢ 
deying in 4\4-inch standing feature is the four-leaf all-metal 
I focal plane shutter which moves across the 
The new attie Portromic features a parallax free tures ts S1./5, and a number of accessories Tr 
. - narrow width of the film. The camera can 
focusing finder and an aufomatn sdentifiatron devne already are available, a General Electric 


make pictures one at a time or in rapid 


succession to the tune of six a second in a 
The Portronic has built-in synchronization for elec- carrying case, and a flashgun to connect to “ ” ‘ ‘ , 
trom flash and may be operated remotely. Made by t t | t burst ot ¢ Xposures for as many as 20 
manufacturers of the famous Devin Tri-Color Camera. the built-in synchronization : frames. The job is done by a spring motor 
Ithough the four-pound weight and hg : 
Althoug built into the camera’s base. Shutter 


Price -*690 complete Olsx4 size of the camera 
e -*6 e the 1 a x He inch size of the came speeds are 1/1000th second to one second 
ems objectionable at frst, you soon £ The timeless Brownie is out in a modern 


us ause it’s so easy to handle ; , 
ed to it because it = andl version. It's the Brownie Hawkeye, Kodak 
during exposure. You find its weight and : 


oto Ai holding yd , tells us, and has a gleaming black finish 

ey ae shape help you in holding it steady during vith, gray Tenite and bright metal trim 
roa ucts [ne. the exposure It makes twelve 2', x 2'4 pictures on a 
953 N. Mansfield Ave. Exposure is simplitied by using the Polar roll of 620 film or nine color pictures 


which exposes name or hie number on cach negative. 
exposure meter, a fine looking leather 


Write for complete details and narie of nearest dealer. 


Hollywood 38, Calif oid General Electric exposure meter, which (leading to 3 x 3-inch prints) on a roll of 
clips onto the camera and is calibrated in Kodacolor 620 
the exposure number system of the Polaroid It has a built-in body-type shutter re 
shutter. These numbers are in sequence lease set flush in the camera body, an over 
’ from 1 to 8, each number referring to 4 .ize viewfinder, a new type of bulb setting 
WHAT'S NEW combination of shutter speed and lens ever which prevents an accidental ex 
opening, thus No. 1, 1/8th second at f/11; posure on time or bulb, and costs all of 
By J scoB Descuin, APSA No. 2, 1/15th, £/11; No. 3, 1/30th, 1/11 $5.50. Ah, these Brownies; cameras come 
ee ee Number 4 to 8 operate at 1 60th, but the and go, but these box Brownies, well they 
i/ stop varies; No. 4, £11; No. 5, 1/16; just keep coming 
star No. 6, f/. No. 7, £/32; No. 8, 1/45 In the mini-mini field, those 16mm still 
Land Camera, I mean Probably no 
camera im bistery ever was heralded so You just point the meter toward the jobs, we receive word about a new model 
loud and sensationally or was received subject, read the number indicated by the of the Mycro the Myracle Mycro Il 
with such widespread curiosity, delight and — Pointer, turn the wheel on the camera to Which measures 1-5/ 16th inches square by 
mazement that number. Then all you have to do is 2 inches and weighs three ounces. The 
Th cception it received when it was point the camera, sight through the view camera may now be obtained covered in 
finally made available to the general pub finder. snap, wait a minute, and pull out (Turn to page 380) 


CAMERA international FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND MOTION PICTURE 


Cc. J. BUCHER, LTD., LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Some American Comments: Please detach and send to: 


DOR CHARLES HEITZ 
16 West 90th Street. New York 24. N.Y TR 7-5680 


You are to be congratulated on a 
ghty fine magazine 

Photographic Society of Americe Journal 
le se herewith check for $ in ment of 
Your are doing a very beautiful job oe jerew ¢ $ payment o 
with th atin nd | uld rot nt 
e magazine and would of we sutscription to CAMERA. for one year for two years 

miss @ 


Comerea Croft Publishing Co Son Frencisco | Please b me 


| only wish we had a photo magazine 
with equally high standard here in this 

country Congratulations 
Andreas Feininger, New York 


Name 


Address 


Subscription fee in U.S. A., postage paid 


| year $7—2 years $12 City Zone State 
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To save you hours in the darkroom... 
we spent years in the lab! 


Out ot the Mallinckrodt research laboratories ..come these new ready- and-easy- 
to-use developers and fixers: 


*Trade Mark 


PICTONE* the universal developer 

ULTRATONE* . . . . the fine grain developer 

SOFTONE* the low contrast developer 

CONTRATONE* . . . the high-contrast and process developer 
the ultra rapid, acid-hardening fixer 


Each is the culmination of over three-quarters of a century's experience and 
years of dogged, ‘‘never-be-satisfied” research. Each will save you time and 
trouble. Try them and see why other photographers are so enthusiastic! 


May we send you detailed data sheets ? 


\ 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. / 72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers of Medicinal, Photographic, Analytical and Industrial Fine Chemicals 
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Planning Your 


Photography in a National Park 


As TIME PASSES more and more Americans are visiting 
our great national parks. It is a tremendous experience 
for anyone. It is particularly invigorating and inspiring 
for the photographer, who has not only the interest of 
the sight-seeing tourist, but is also drawn by the peerless 
opportunities for picture-taking. To know the photo- 
graphic possibilities of our national parks it is only 
necessary to glance through any American travel book, 
to read the brochures of the railroads and bus lines, to 
view innumerable calendars, or to look at the photograph 
albums of friends who have visited these parks. 

When you spend money, effort and time to travel to a 
national park, you naturally want to come home with 
the best pictures possible. It is the experience of most 
amateurs that they take better pictures on their second 
visit to these scenic wonderlands. On the first trip they 
are likely to be so overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
possibilities for picture-taking as not to make the best 
use of their opportunities. On the second visit they 
“know their way around,” so to speak, know where to 
go and what to look for, and in general make better use 
of their time. 

Unfortunately, however, unless you live close to one 
of the great national parks, you may not have the oppor- 
tunity to visit them more than once. Or your visits may 
be so widely spaced that there is danger of your for- 
getting the photographic “ know-how” about that par- 
ticular park which you gained on your previous visit. 

It is the belief of the writer that, by using some 
thought, being a little extra systematic, and following 
a few suggestions, it is possible for the amateur to 
improve the quality of the pictures he takes and to 
return home at the end of his first visit with the feeling 
that he has covered the park fairly thoroughly and has 
made the most of his photographic time. It is a pleasant 
feeling to have—much superior to that frustrated feeling 
that you have been sojourning in one of Nature’s wonder- 
lands and have come away without having made the 
most of its possibilities. 

This article, then, is dedicated to the amateur whose 
vacation time is limited, who cannot visit the national 
parks as often as he would like and who wants to achieve 
as much as possible on his first (and perhaps only) 
visit. 

In compiling these hints and suggestions, Yosemite 
Park will be used, although the ideas offered could be 
applied to any national park. The reason the Yosemite 
is chosen is that its scenery is remarkably varied, offering 
within a comparatively small compass views of moun- 
tain grandeur, forest pictures, and river scenes which 
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vary from placid pools and tumbling rapids to some of 
the most famous waterfalls in the world. Another reason 
is that it is located at the western edge of our continent 
and middle westerners and easterners may get a chance 
to visit it only once. For such persons it is important 
to be prepared to take full advantage of that visit. 

For most of us a visit to a national park is an impor- 
tant event and we would do well to start preparing for it 
well in advance. One of these preparations should con- 
sist of gathering as much information as possible about 
this particular park. Such information may be secured 
in many ways—from encyclopedias, from magazine 
articles, from literature put out by railroads and bus 
companies, from travel agencies and by writing direct 
to the headquarters of the park itself. If the amassing 
and reading of such material may seem to you a tiresome 
task, you should reflect that we enjoy anything, from a 
journey to a symphony, more if we have a little fund of 


Little Church at Old Village in Yosemite 
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Dome 


Ancient Pine Atop Sentinel 


background information about what we are seeing or 
hearing 

Other preparations for your trip will naturally include 
the checking over of your photographic equipment. First, 
the matter of film. It will pay you to get together a 
good supply The headquarters of the national parks 
have stores, and the stores try to keep supplies of film 
on hand. However, the demand for film in these places 
is tremendous and you may have considerable difficulty 


kind you And 


nothing photographically worse than to be surrounded 


getting the size and desire there is 
by picture possibilities and be out of film 

Along the same line, the user of cut film has a problem 
which is not faced by the person who employs film packs 
or roll Phat problem is to provide enough film 
holders to insure a full day's shooting. If you have a 
changing bag you will have no difficulty. If not, buy or 


borrow enough holders for 24 pieces of film, and if you 


film 


can scrape together twice that number. so much the 
better 

Check over your equipment thoroughly, being par- 
that cameras are in the 
best possible condition. If you do not possess one it 


ticularly sure your camera or 


will probably pay you to buy a bag large enough to 
carry your camera, film holders, filters, exposure meter, 
lenses, et It is awkward and 
aggravating to have filters in one pocket, film holders in 


lens shade and extra 
another and exposure meter in a third, to say nothing 
of various other possible gadgets. You will also need a 
second bag or box to contain your extra supply of film 


and any additional bits of equipment you may take along 


Unless you are absolutely allergic to the use of a 
tripod, your outfit should include a sturdy example of 
this cumbersome but useful article They are bother 


some to lug around, but many a picture has been spoiled 
by camera movement and this is particularly true when 
you are shooting out of doors where there is the possi 
bility of a strong wind blowing 

If your filter supply consists of only the old faithful 


K-2 medium yellow filter, it will pay you to add a green 
filter 
desirable 


where that 
Many national park scenes contain masses 


to lighten the foliage of trees, seems 
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of foliage in varying shades of green. These can some- 
times be differentiated and their rendition improved by 
using a green filter. 

An orange filter will dramatize clouds in blue skies a 
little more than your K-2 and a red filter will carry this 
process still further. A red filter, also, must be used with 
infra red film, which can be of great value in making 
pictures in the national parks. The facility with which 
infra red covers great distances, the manner’in which it 
renders the foliage of many trees a pure white, plus the 
black skies and brilliant white clouds which it provides, 
make it a most valuable film in park photography. 

If you are able to do so, it is well to visit the national 
parks early in the season. There are several reasons for 
this. One is that, if you are able to make your trip 
before the city schools are out, you will avoid part of 
the crowds which are flocking to the parks in greater and 
greater numbers each year. Along this line, you will do 
well to make your camp reservations well in advance 
so as to be sure of accommodations. 

Another reason for making your trip early in the 
season is because trees and grass will be fresher and 
greener, waterfalls and rivers beautiful and the 
out-of-doors in general more attractive 

After you have arrived in the park and are settled in 
camp or hotel, it will pay you to make a general survey 
of the picture possibilities in order to find out which 
are the best and most famous scenes and what are the 
chances of getting other photographs in addition to the 

post card type.” Great controversy exists over the 
value of the so-called ama- 
teurs scorn them as commonplace and hackneyed, and 
will have none of them. Others like them. Whatever 
your own personal opinion, this much can be said: 
These are the views which professional photographers 
have for generations regarded as the best. Needless to 
say, you should by no means confine your picture- 
taking to them. But being on the ground, with these 
famous scenes at hand, you would be foolish not to make 


more 


post card view.” Some 


pictures of them, if only to meet the challenge to see if 
you can better the ordinary rendition of them 

From the racks of post cards at the park store or curio 
shop, therefore, buy a set of these tourist views. If they 
are printed in cheap, gaudy colors they may be hideous. 
Conquer your distaste and buy them. The whole set 
will cost little and they will indicate the most  cele- 
brated scenes in the park 

Equally valuable will be one of those maps, available 
in most national parks, giving the location of the prin- 
cipal points of interest. Using this map, it will be time 
well spent to devote half a day or longer to a general 
survey of the picture possibilities. Find the locations of 
the chief points of interest. Most of them have some 
particular spot from which they can be photographed 
it their rhey 
will probably be the post card locations, but never mind; 


best. Find out where these locations are 


you can work out variations of the “ post card scenes ” 
later 

One of the important adjuncts of your trip should be 
t notebook 
down the times of day when the various scenes are at 
In Yosemite Park, for instance, the Yosemite 


\s you make your preliminary survey, note 
their best 
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Falls are in heavy shadow, except for a few hours about 
mid-day. The view from Inspiration Point is much the 
best in the late afternoon. The famous tree atop Senti- 
nel Dome shows its best aspect at about 3 pM. El 
Capitan is at its best in mid-morning. 

In making your notes on time and light conditions it 
will be necessary, of course, to take into consideration 
whether you are planning to shoot in black and white, 
in color, or in both. The best time of day for color may 
by no means be the best for black and white. For color 
you may want a broad, flat lighting to minimize shadows 
and emphasize color. For black and white you may 
want the sun falling at an angle which will bring out the 
interesting contours and textures of rocks and water. 
These differing conditions will probably demand dif- 
ferent times of day. If you are shooting in both black 
and white and color, keep two sets of records. 

Having located and surveyed the principal points of 
interest and the hours when they are at their best, you 
can set about systematically photographing them with 
an efficiency and ability which you could not have 
achieved without a preliminary survey. How much time 
you can devote to each and how much waiting you can 
do in order to achieve the best possible conditions will 
of course, depend on how much time you have to spend 
in the park. If you have two weeks or more you can 
be very “ choosey” and really do a high class job. If 
your time is limited you will not be able to be so 
particular. 

As you photograph each famous scene or landmark, 
secure not only the most popular or “ post card” view 
but strive to photograph that particular landmark in 
such a way that your picture rises out of the record class 
and into the realm of the pictorial. Some variation in 
the angle of view, or some framing by trees, rocks and 
other features, may achieve this. Occasionally it can be 
accomplished by means of lighting—by photographing 
the scene early in the morning, late in the afternoon or 
under some other conditions which differ from the average 
and ordinary. 

At this point something may be said about clouds. 
Clouds are often immensely important in a landscape 
picture. One of the things to do before starting on 
your trip is to become thoroughly familiar with the dif- 
ferences in cloud and sky rendition obtainable with 
yellow, orange and red filters. Then you can tell which 
to employ on a certain scene in order to get the effect 
desired. 

Clouds can afford one of your finest opportunities to 
achieve an improved treatment of a hackneyed scene. 
How much time you can give to waiting for the clouds to 
appear and to arrange themselves in a particular scene 
will depend on your time One thing you can do as you 
make your informal survey of the park is to note the 
views which would be particularly enhanced by clouds. 
In the Yosemite these would include Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome from Sentinel Bridge, the tree on top of Sentinel 
Dome, Valley View and Inspiration Point. Many other 
scenes, including those stressing the Merced River or the 
various falls, may have no relation to clouds. 

Possessed of these data on what scenes will be en- 
hanced by clouds, you will be prepared to go directly to 
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them and start photographing, in case you are so fortu- 
nate as to encounter a day with fine cloud formations. 

Speaking of clouds brings us to another point—the 
question of haste or leisure in picture-taking. If you are 
working with clouds or in rapidly changing light you 
will, of course, have to move fast before conditions 
change. If you are working on a scene which is not 
changing, however, do not allow the excitement which 
possesses so many of us when confronted with a fine 
scene to cause you to work too rapidly. Study your 
composition with care, so it will be just as fine as pos- 
sible. Take time to make your exposure calculations 
accurately, check lens and filter to be sure they are 
clean, and do just as workmanlike a job of photography 
as is possible. In that way you will get a negative of 
good quality and there will not be, in your picture, some 
bad center of interest or other flaw which you did not 
notice because of your haste. Being possessed of small 
excitements in picture-taking is natural and excellent, 
but should not result in hasty, careless work. 

In national park photography, as in many other kinds 
of landscape photography, you will find a vast number 
of scenes which, no matter how awe-inspiring they may 
be as you look upon them, are most disappointing when 
you examine the print a few days or weeks later. As 
you stand on Glacier Point in the Yosemite Valley, for 
instance, and look out across the magnificent distances 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, you must be made of 
stone not to be thrilled and enthused. To the east Vernal 
and Nevada Falls are clearly visible at a distance of 
several miles. So great is the sound of their foaming, 
smashing waters, that you can hear them clearly despite 
their great distance. In almost the opposite direction 
you see the Yosemite Falls delicately tracing their way 
for 2,000 feet down the face of a sheer cliff. 

And yet, when you look at your print, you will prob- 
ably find that the magnificent feeling of distance, which 
was the great charm of the original scene, has been lost 
in the print. In other words there are some tasks too 
great for any camera. 

What can you do under these circumstances? One 
thing is to resort to the tried and true device of placing 
something in the foreground to enhance the feeling of 
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El Capitan, Framed by Pines 


distance. If you are fortunate this may be a tree or a 
framing of trees, whose comparative closeness contrasts 
with the distance of the far-away objects. If you use 
a tree or trees in this way, try to take your picture at a 
time of day when trunk and foliage are at least partly 
illuminated. Otherwise you may have much detail in 
the brilliantly lighted distance, with nothing but 
detailless shadow on the tree. 

If no tree is at hand you can sometimes increase the 
feeling of distance, and supply an element of human 
interest, by the use of a person or persons in the picture 
This should be done with great care. You should ordi- 
narily use not more than three individuals. They should 
be placed at the side of the scene, but not at the extreme 
edge of the picture. They should be looking into the 
scene and not at the camera. They should be neither 
so close to the camera as to dominate the picture nor so 
far away as to be unnoticeable. 

You have the choice of asking people to pose as you 
want them or of waiting until your fellow tourists happen 
to occupy the positions you desire. In general it is 
better to leave as little as possible to chance. You will 
usually find people perfectly willing to oblige. Having 
posed them, you will have to wait until there are no 
other persons intruding in the scene. In popular loca- 
tions this may require a little time and patience, for 
men, women and children do flock into almost every 


view. However, patience is the watchword. Those who 


come will eventually go away 

There is an evening routine which is 
each day. 
the film holders 
of empty film boxes 
large letters 


most valuable 
The first step is unloading and reloading 
Take with you on your trip three sets 
On one set should be marked in 
‘Exposed Film, Normal Development. 
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* Exposed Film, Soft 
Exposed 


Another should bear the words: 
Development.” The third should be marked: 
Film, Contrasty Development.” 

You will find that, while many of your scenes are 
normal and require no special exposure or development, 
others have tremendous contrasts of light and shade, such 
as those made in the woods, where patches of sunlight 
filter in. Still other scenes are flat, and the negatives 
require special treatment. By keeping the various types 
of negatives separate, you can give them the development 
they need and secure uniformly better results. 

While your film holders are unloaded and before they 
are refilled, dust them carefully, inside and out. Also 
dust your camera, inside and out, and carefully wipe the 
lens. Rearrange filters and other equipment in your 
camera case so as to be ready for the next day's shooting. 

Because a good deal has been said in this article 
about “main points of interest” you should not think 
that all your photographic time in a national park should 
be given over to these “ post card scenes.” Obviously 
it should not. As a matter of fact your most successful 
pictures, so far as exhibitions and contests are concerned, 
are likely to be those which you develop “on your own” 
and which show no trace of famous and easily recognized 
landmarks. The reason for this is the quite widespread 
prejudice on the part of judges and critics against well 
known scenes which they readily recognize. 

In the Yosemite the trees and river afford a challenge to 
find good pictures. There are a thousand rocky crags 
and ten thousand trees which can be worked with in an 
effort to find pleasing photographs. There may be pic- 
tures in the smoke rising from campfires into early 
morning sunshine slanting down through lofty pines. 
There are a multitude of other possibilities. Work on 
these things in addition to Mirror Lake, Half Dome and 
Bridal Veil Falls. In this way you can return home 
from your national park visit with pictures to please not 
only the worshipper of famous places but also the indi- 
vidual who is quick to recognize and discount a land- 
scape he has seen before. Incidentally, you will also 
have pictures which will please yourself, and that is the 
principal thing, after all. 


Falls 


Valley View, Showing the 
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Maes. that fascinating medium 
by which we evaluate the success of 
men and their business ventures, 
must become the guiding factor in 
every decision you make as you work 
your way into professional photog- 
raphy. 

Probably, you have compared your 
photographic work with that of pro- 
fessionals in the field in which you 
intend to operate. If you have not 
made such a study, that becomes 


your first duty. When making com- - 


parisons, do not forget that as a 
professional you will be faced with 
multiple handicaps not seriously en- 
countered when making salon pic- 
tures for the judges. 

Is your photographic technique 
advanced to the point where you can 
produce an interesting picture of any 
assigned subject, not merely sub- 
jects that are beautiful in them- 
selves? You cannot make money 
dawdling over decisions of viewpoint, 
lighting, exposure, development and 
finishing. Time is money. When 
faced with a photographic problem 
you must know immediately what 
you want to do and how to do it. 
If you are confident that you can 
meet competition on the basis of the 
above statements, you are ready for 
professional photography, at least 
from the standpoint of photographic 
ability. 

Unfortunately, successful photog- 
raphy is not simply a matter of 
creating beautiful pictures — cold 
reality demands cash to meet living 
expenses. Photography in general 
is not considered a very lucrative 
business there are too few pho- 
tographers with an annual income of 
over $5,000. Successful photog- 
raphers establish or associate them- 
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So You're Turning Professional! 


By A. SAVAGE 


Don't miss this article if you are considering photography as a career 


— it offers pertinent advice on requirements of the various fields 


selves with good business organiza- 
tions. What business experience 
have you had? Sound business pro- 
cedures are the rule with the estab- 
lished studios. 

The most sensible procedure for 
anyone thinking of entering this 
business is to try to obtain employ- 
ment with a successful studio. It 
is absolutely essential to carefully 
study the methods used in four par- 
ticular areas of planning: first, how 
to attract business; second, how to 
produce pictures fast, economically, 
and maintain satisfactory quality; 
third, how to assure effective selling; 
and fourth, how to guarantee the 
future through positive methods of 
cost analysis, on which all job esti- 
mating, business expansion, and 
profit must be based. 

If it is not practical for you to 


obtain employment for the purpose 
of observation, then you certainly 
should devise another means to sur- 
vey management problems before you 
risk investment of your time and 
money in a business of your own. 
Many photographers feel that they 
cannot cope with the problems of 
business and at the same time do the 
creative thinking necessary to origi- 
nal photography. Such men usually 
seek an efficient business manager. 
Very few partnerships have been 
successful. Hire a good manager or 
marry one. 


The Various Fields 
What are the specific requirements 
of various fields of professional 
photography ? 
News Photography is a field in 


The professional must be prepared to cope with 


many problems, such 
of eggs and washers, 


as this advertising shot 


by S. R. Gutterman. 
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VALVE PATTERN 


which an active free-lance photog- 
rapher, with ability, foresight and 
news-sense, can create a demand for 
his pictures without risking excessive 
overhead expense. A modest dark- 
room, possibly in his own home, and 
a press type camera equipped with 
a good flash outfit, are necessary. An 
automobile is almost essential for 
this type of work, which is apt to call 
for immediate action any time of day 
or night 

To succeed in this field it requires 
a personality intensely interested in 
human nature and having a broad 
understanding of the activities and 
interests of the people in the com- 
munity news pictures are 
made by men who anticipate what 
might happen and have the natural 
energy to follow up their hunches 
freak 
picture is made by 


Spot 


Occasionally, a accident or 
hot’ 


someone who just happens to have 


similar 


The famous 
Was 


a camera on the spot 
flag-raising 
not planned, but it was 
Phe equally famous pic 


Iwo Jima 
net chance 


picture 


inticipated 
tures of the explosion of the Hinden 


berg at Lakehurst were made by men 


Ralph Eisnaugle 


who anticipated interesting pictures, 
not an explosion of course, but they 
were on the spot. Staff positions on 
newspapers and news picture agen- 
cies are obtained by photographers 
who prove their ability to meet the 
editor's needs, 

News and “essay” photography 
for periodicals and journals requires 
much the same type of personality 
as does regular newspaper photog- 
raphy. Work of this nature usua!ly 
involves a great deal of traveling, 
which has romantic appeal to some 
although it can become ver tire- 
some over an extended period. These 
assignments are usually covered by 
staff photographers or by free-lance 
men working through agencies. 

To work in this field a man must 
be absolutely dependable as a pho- 
tographer, particularly to hold a 
staff job considerable time 
and money is often involved, editors 
do not take chances on deadlines 
rhe ability to obtain complete co- 
operation from almost any = indi- 
vidual and from any type of gather- 


Since 


ing of people, often under exciting 
or unusual circumstances, requires 


a person who is diplomatic, pleas- 
antly aggressive, resourceful, and 
with a voice of authority when the 
occasion demands, 

Agencies are constantly on the 
alert for new photographers who 
have these abilities plus a fresh ap- 
proach to picture making. If you 
feel that you can meet these de- 
mands, you will find good compen- 
sation in this field. 


Advertising and Illustration 
Advertising and illustration pho- 
tography demand men of endless 
originality. Such men are con- 
stantly creating new pictorial expres- 
sions to attract attention to products 


which have been advertised for 
years. It is not sufficient to be just 
a good photographer. Even with 


creative imagination, a man cannot 
reach the top unless he is thoroughly 
familiar with the principles of 
advertising. 

If you are interested in adver- 
tising illustration, you must know 
how to make a picture that will stop 
the eye of the average reader. At- 
tention value is the first requirement 
of a good advertisement,then, to 
be a good illustration, the picture 
must tell its story in a_ pleasing 
manner. To be able to make such 
pictures, a photographer must know 
the psychology of attracting the at- 
tention of the human mind and the 
dramatics of story telling. 

Observe any newsstand for an ap- 
preciation of the tremendous volume 
of advertising and illustration pho- 
tography that must be produced 
each week to satisfy the demand. 
Photography is constantly replacing 
drawing because of the greater 
reality suggested by the photograph. 
This is particularly true since color 
photography has come into wide- 
spread use. 

This field is one in which it is very 
difficult to start a business. Adver- 
tising agents are reluctant to test the 
reliability of a new studio, and it is 
easy to understand their attitude. 
Publication deadlines are absolute, 
and since the effectiveness of most 
layouts depends so completely on 
the attraction value and story of 
the photographs, they must be per 
fect pictures, on time, with no alibis. 
A photographer can best establish a 
reputation for reliability while work- 
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ing for a studio already known for 
its dependability. 

An advertising studio must be 
able to build any kind of set, large 
or small. Floor space rental is an 
expensive overhead that must be 
maintained along with the extensive 
equipment and properties necessary 
to big productions. In starting an 
advertising studio you must realize 
that it is a business which requires 
a substantial capital investment. 
Very few advertising studios have 
been able to start with a small in- 
vestment and depend on expansion 
with the growth of opportunity. It 
is difficult indeed to have to ex- 
plain to a client that you are an 
illustration photographer, but that 
limitations of your studio space and 
equipment make it impossible to ac- 
cept his assignment because it calls 
for an extensive set. Be sure you 
are truly ready to call yourself an 
illustrator before you invest in this 
type of venture. 


The Commercial Field 

Commercial photography, on the 
other hand, can be established on a 
relatively small scale with the possi- 
bility of eventual expansion into the 
illustrative field. Your ability to 
make technically perfect photo- 
graphs and a feeling for good com- 
position are, of course, essential. To 
avoid heavy overhead, one can locate 
darkroom and studio space outside 
of the high rental districts. An 
elaborate “front” is not necessary 
to operate a commercial studio be- 
cause business is usually obtained 
by phone or personal contact. 

A dependable means of transpor- 
tation is essential for this business. 
While a light panel truck has been 
found to be ideal, many passenger 
cars have luggage compartments 
capable of handling portable equip- 
ment suitable for usual require- 
ments. To meet professional stand- 
ards of lighting and perspective 
control, one must transport rather 
bulky lighting and camera equip- 
ment as well as background material 

Someone in such a photographic 
organization must have the ability 
to solicit business from key men in 
every type of industry and social 
activity in the community. If you 
do not have the personality and 
time to make such contacts, it would 
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be your responsibility to make sure 
this work is done. These contacts 
must be initiated and they must be 
constantly followed up. Your busi- 
ness will fail unless the man who 
does this job is “on-the-ball.” He 
must be able to see opportunities for 
the use of photography in almost any 
organization and have the ability to 
sell his ideas to business men. 
The commercial photographer 
himself must exercise considerable 
diplomacy on most jobs if he really 
expects to get good pictures. Usu- 
ally photographs are made on loca- 
tion and it requires the cooperation 
of workmen and executives of the 
organization to move objects, obtain 
electrical outlets, provide models and 
accomplish all of the unexpected de- 
tails. If the photographer is not 
considerate of people’s time and not 
gracious when asking for assistance, 


Roy Hirshburg, APSA 


he will not be invited for the next 
job. Do not act like a * big shot ” 
when you are on location, but ask 
for cooperation and give directions 
in a polite and positive manner that 
leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that you have some authority. 
Industrial photography is, in many 
respects, similar to commercial pho- 
tography. However, we might con- 
sider this as a different field because 
most industrial photographers are 
employed as staff photographers and 
do not own or operate a_ private 
studio. The problems of industrial 
photography depend entirely on the 
needs of the particular industry in 
which you work. Your knowledge 
may have to be extended to include 
such operations as template photog- 
raphy, photostatic copying, micro- 
copy, photomicrography, radiog- 
raphy, spectrographic analyses, pub- 
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licity, advertising and catalogue 
photography. Some organizations 
are producing training films in 35mm 
strip form or 16mm motion pictures. 
It might even be necessary for you 
to produce a sound movie for sales 
distribution. There is almost no 
limit to the photographic possibili- 
ties in the industrial field. 

lo gain employment it is usually 
a matter of proving to the organiza- 
tion concerned that you have the 
qualifications Where no photo- 
graphic department has been estab- 
lished, it might be possible to con- 
vince the proper executives that 
they need a staff photographer. Per- 
mission to survey their photographic 
problems may lead to the establish- 
ment of a department. Due to 
recent progress in application of 
photography to solve industrial prob- 
lems, the demand for well-trained 
photographers in this field has be- 
come great If you desire stable 
employment in photography, it seems 
only logical that you should investi- 
gate the possibilities of a professional 
career in industry 


Portraiture 

Portrait photography is the medium 
through which a great many photog- 
raphers have entered the profession 
It is a business that can be started 
on almost any financial level. If a 
photographer has complete confidence 
in his photographic ability and busi- 
ness acumen; has ample money to 
buy equipment, cover advertising 
costs and finance overhead until the 
business is earning its way; then it 
is logical that he should begin oper 
ating an organization large enough 
to assure him reasonable return on 
his investment within a vear or 18 


months. Careful planning of sales 


DSA CONVENTION: STLOUI 
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promotion and production capacity 
balanced against cost is essential to 
guard investment. Without consid- 
erable experience such a venture is 
a dangerous risk. 

Not many potential photographers, 
however, have the money necessary 
to start operations on a large scale. 
Many good amateurs have grown into 
the profession through evening and 
part-time work in the field, depend- 
ing on another occupation for living 
expenses. They begin with home 
portraiture and let the returns help 
them expand equipment and _facili- 
ties. If you follow this procedure, 
you will acquire business experience 
without risk of financial loss. Ob- 
viously, it takes considerable time 
to work up a business in this manner, 
but if you cannot afford to risk the 
investment to open a studio imme- 
diately, it is a good procedure and it 
has proven successful for many am- 
bitious men. 

If you are primarily a business 
man, and also interested in photog- 
raphy, there is excellent opportunity 
to start a business with a relatively 
small amount of capital and build a 
nation-wide organization. Portrait 
photography is particularly suited to 
mass production methods. Inexpen- 
sive portraits can and are being made 
to match the quality of the most ex- 
clusive studios. 

Every phase of the business can 
be conducted in accordance with 
tested scientific methods to reduce 
or eliminate error. Studio locations 
can be selected, sales promotion 
can be guided, and every operation 
in the camera room and laboratories 
can be directed by sample testing 
and research. Salespeople can be 
trained to use proven selling tech 
niques. A professional photographer 
with a scientifu approac h to organi 
zation will tind ample opportunity in 
this business. Remember that such 
a venture is strictly business. How 
ever, your ability as a photographer 
can be put to good use in directing 
research in the camera room and 
laboratories 

The actual practice of portrait 
photography is very satisfying to 
anyone with creative ability and one 
who is truly interested in human 
nature. portrait photographer 
who does not enjoy meeting people 
and making friends can hardly ex- 


pect to make progress in this busi- 
ness. He must understand the psy- 
chology involved in causing people 
to react to suggestion when they 
are facing a camera. 

Impatience on the part of the 
cameraman almost invariably results 
in uninteresting portraiture, particu- 
larly of children. But if you have 
the necessary knowledge and a 
natural personality that permits you 
to obtain the confidence of your 
subjects, you should enjoy successful 
portraiture. 

In considering photography as a 
career, remember that there will al- 
ways be ample opportunity for men 
and women whose aptitudes match 
the requirements of the particular 
field they select. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How ro Take PHorocrarns, 
by Moni Hans Ziclke and Franklin G 
Beezley, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 113 pages, 8'4 x 10'., cloth, 
illustrated, 1948 

Herein an industrial photographer for 
Allis-Chalmers and an advertising photog 
rapher for Fensholt Co., show by photo 
graphic examples, explanatory text, and 
diagrams the why, how, and uses of indus 
tria! photographs. They start with the 
premise that every industrial photograph 
should incorporate pictorial interest and 
proceed to show how to make such pic 
tures when subjects almost invariably are 
located in out-of-the-way spots, with 
cramped space, inadequate lighting, con 
fusing backgrounds, and other handicaps 

This is at once a text and a reference book 

for photographe rs active in this surprisingly 

broad field. Diagrams reveal subject place 
ment, lighting, and camera position to 
show how each of the many photographs 
were made An extensive index helps the 
reader to learn what is needed, photo 
graphically speaking, from advertising art 
to vertical swings. This book will be es 
pecially helpful to those who ponder how 

ind it—-pictorial beauty can be incor 
porated in photographs of subjects inher 
ently lacking in pulchrituck 


ror Fun Prorit, by 
Arco Editorial Board, Arco Publishing 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave... New York 17, 
N. Y., 330 pages, 5'4 x 85x, cloth, illus 
trated, 1949, 32.51 
Reference manual of basic photographic 
principles and techniques designed to pack 
essential information into one volume 
which the average photographer can afford 
to purchase. Included are many ot the 
photographic data developed and compiled 
during World War II by the U. S. Navy, 
Air Forces, and Signal Corps. Underlying 
theory, how-to-do-it, and trouble-shooting 
ire combined with step-by-step explana 
tions of processes, techniques, and methods 
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PSA _ Personalities 


By Jack Wricut, FPSA 


If you had been driving amid the 
Indiana dunes a few years ago, you 
might have seen a small boy trudging 
along the road valiantly lugging an 
photographic 
equipment, extra lunch 
basket Behind 
him you would have seen a woman 
under the weight of a 
5 by 7 view camera, a hefty tripod 
a full set of backgrounds 


amazing amount of 
clothing, a 
and other objects 


staggering 


olored 


and numerous other gadgets. The 
woman would have been Louise Bro- 
man Janson The boy would have 
been her son, Phillip 

Louise Broman Janson was born 
as Louise Karpis on a large farm 
near Crystal Lake, Illinois She 
grew up as a_ typical farmer's 


daughter, working in the fields, tend- 
ing cows, keeping the records of the 
herd of Holsteins and 
roaming the woods and fields to learn 
about birds, plants and animals 


registered 


Louise Karpis became interested in 
photography as a result of an assign- 
ment to do a term paper on the life 
of birds. Because of her wide knowl- 
edge of nature she wrote the essay 
easily enough, but the procuring of 
matter. In 


illustrations was another 


her dilemma she turned to photog 


Louise Broman Janson 


LOUISE BROMAN JANSON 


raphy. Her pictures were taken with 
a post-card size, folding Kodak, 
without a tripod. 

“The birds were photographed 
while eating at my feeding station in 
the woods,’ she said. “ Each bird 
measured about half an inch on the 
five inch print. The rest of the com- 
position consisted of out-of-focus 
shrubs, and other distracting 
rhe pictures were terrible 


trees, 
material 
but, perhaps because the teacher did 
not know much about photography, 
he gave the paper an A-plus grade. 
This was encouragement enough My 
photographic career was launched. 
From then on most of my $1 weekly 
allowance was spent on 85 cent rolls 
of film and 90 cent processing costs 
the film purchased one week and de- 
veloping paid for the next. Then 
graduation from the Crystal Lake 
Community High School brought a 
wonderful gift from my father—my 
first Graflex.” 

In 1936 Louise Karpis met and 
was married to Walter S. Broman 
A divorce followed two years later. 

In 1939 she got her first job, as 
a photostat operator for the Com- 
Blueprinting Company of 
Chicago. Her interest in photog- 
raphy had continued to grow stronger 
and in 1942 she joined the Marquette 
Camera Club and entered a class in 
Don 


mercial 


photography conducted — by 


Loving, FPSA, at the Chicago Art 
Institute Under the influence of 
Loving she joined the PSA, in 


which organization she is intensely 
interested 
While 
the Marquette C¢ 
Janson \ short 
as general manager of the 
Commercial Blueprinting Company 
she and Janson were married 
Mr speak for a 
at this point I had an 


attending the meetings ol 
she met William 
later 


time she 


resigned 


and 
Let 
moment 
active interest in photography until 
I met Louise. However, the carry- 
ing of two large view cameras, (hers 


and mine), tripods, camera cases, a 


lunch, ete.., 


set of backgrounds, 
through sand and swamp, uphill 
(never down) had a dampening 


effect. upon my photographic in- 
terest. So, being a sensible man (1 
hope), I retired my camera and de- 


voted my full time to the duties of 
photo-porter to an ardent nature 
photographer. By streamlining my 
own equipment down to a 35mm I 
am now able to carry a camera for 
my own needs,” 

Shortly after their the 
Jansons opened a photographic studio 
in Chicago, specializing in juvenile 
photography. 


marriage 


Mrs. Janson’s photographic achieve- 
ments have been rewarded with six 
trophies, a number of medals and a 
colorful array of ribbons, in addi- 
tion to reproductions in photographic 
magazines, salon catalogues and news- 
papers. She has served as president 
of the Marquette CC, secretary of 
the Chicago Area CC Association, 
secretary of the Nature CC, secretary 
of the Chicago International Nature 
Photography Exhibition, chair- 
man of the PSA Nature Division. 

Her future plans include the build- 
ing of an extensive photographic 
library of plant portraits in black and 
white and color, emphasizing beauty 
of form, texture and hue. In addi- 
tion she is interested in swimming, 
horseback riding. golf, cards, etc. So 
it looks like a busy life for Mrs. 
and Mr 


Janson 


DEAD O WINTER Frank Fuller 
From 4th Chirag Nature Exhibition 
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Requirements for Movie M aking 


By H. Cores * 


Asn anyone who has learned how to press the button 
and sight through the finder of a movie camera feels that 
he can make a good movie. He is undoubtedly right as 
far as his own opinion goes, but whether the results of 
his efforts will stand appraisal by others is something 
quite different. 

As soon as our camera owner begins to show his films 
to others, he will find them judged by standards that are 
amazingly similar, no matter who sees them. These stand- 
ards have been developed by Hollywood film presenta- 
tions upon certain well-recognized psychological founda- 
tions. 

As an example, the most important part of our vision 
lies in the exact center of our visual field of view. We 
always try to center in this field the object we wish to 
see most clearly. In a similar manner, the most impor- 
tant object in a movie scene is usually well centered 
because this position is the easiest, the quickest. and 
most logical. 

Another way to establish the importance of a particular 
subject is by its size. The larger an object looks, the 
closer it appears to be and the more importance it 
assumes. Usually the camera can be moved close to the 
object; however, in many cases this approach cannot be 
made because of some physical limitation. The use of 
lenses of various focal lengths solves this problem of 
adjustable magnification whether accessible or not. 

A close object is not only important, but it is usually 
clearer than a distant one. We naturally approach an 
object that we wish to examine in detail, hence when 
our object approaches in the film it must be sharp and 
clear. Brilliant contrast and critical definition are two 
attributes of a close object. These characteristics are 
maintained by well corrected lenses with accurate focus 
and surface coating to retain contrast. 

Other and even more basic psychological require- 
ments which lend realism to films are fulfitled when the 
natural appearance of objects is maintained. Naturally 
flowing movement on the part of moving objects must be 
assured. A steadiness of position of objects we know are 
firmly fixed in space must also be preserved, otherwise 
we lose some of our basic points of reference and stability 


Elementary Equipment Requirements 
The psychological factors that influence the effective 
ness of the films must be kept in mind when the pros- 
pective purchaser starts looking at equipment. 
The natural appearance of motion, for instance, requires 


* Delivered at 1948 PSA Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 November 1948 
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that motion proceed at a normal rate without change. A 
motor drive on the camera that maintains accurate filming 
speed from the beginning to the end of the scene is essen- 
tial to preserve the normal rate of motion. Unless some 
means has been introduced in the motor mechanism to 
stop the camera when the spring has insufficient force to 
drive it at the required speed, the filming rate will gradu- 
ally decrease, the recorded action will apparently increase 
in speed and the film density will slowly swing to the 
overexposure side. 

The sensitivity of the motor governor is also important 
in not only maintaining a precise speed while the camera 
is running, but also must permit practically instantaneous 
starting with no overrun or hunting. The camera will 
then come up to practically full speed in the first turn 
of the shutter and so give the first frame an exposure 
very little different from subsequent frames. This action 
will prevent a light frame at the beginning of each scene 
and its accompanying flash during projection. 

The prospective customer can easily check spring and 
governor action by winding the camera to its fullest 
extent and then listening to the mechanism while holding 
down the camera operating button. A change of speed 
becomes evident by a change in tone. If the hum of the 
motor remains constant throughout the run, the camera 
will hold speed satisfactorily. The best way of making 
this test is with film in the camera to impose its load 
upon the mechanism. 


Reeistration 

Very closely connected to the spring drive is the 
mechanism that the motor actuates——the intermittent or 
claw action. This claw must move to such a degree of 
accuracy that each picture or frame is precisely positioned 
with respect to the edges of the film and the sprocket 
holes. This precision is required so that during projection 
each picture image replaces the one preceding it so pre- 
cisely that the sharpness of the picture is unimpaired. 

While it is difficult for the layman to test the accuracy 
of registration, a careful inspection of the visible parts 
of the camera mechanism will reveal whether the con- 
struction appears substantial and finished like a piece of 
precision equipment. A good test is the steadiness of the 
finished picture when it is projected in a projector in 
perfect condition. 


Lenses 


Another psychological requirement to center attention 
is the combination of contrast and sharpness. An object 
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that is close is usually both sharp and brilliant. The func- 
tion of the lens on the movie camera is to reproduce the 
object both brilliantly and clearly. 

Modern lenses have a resolving power so high that it 
is usually far above what the small film can reproduce. 
As far as sharpness is concerned, the so-called fast lenses 
are entirely adequate, therefore. 

When it comes to ultra-fast lenses of speeds above f 2, 
however, they vary greatly in their ability to reproduce 
sharply the scene before them. The reputation of the 
manufacturer will usually serve as a good indication of 
the quality to expect. An actual use of the lens with film 
will tell the final story. 


Accessories 

Although the simpler cameras do not have the versa- 
tility of the more advanced models, nevertheless fine 
motion pictures can be made with them provided the 
most is made of every scene. To assist the cameraman 
to make every scene count, two important accessories 
are a must. 

The first is a good exposure meter. It is difficult for 
the eve to judge the amount of light available for photog- 
raphy. An exposure meter which measures this light is 
of paramount importance to obtain the best results possi- 
ble with the film and camera in use 

Hollywood cameramen found out years ago that it was 
the light falling on the scene which determined correct 
exposure, especially for color. They came to the con- 
clusion that a true incident light meter gave them the 
consistently correct exposure they required. 

With the increased ease and certainty of the incident 
light method, the filmer may take more liberties with 
his lighting to add dramatic punch and artistry to his 
film. No more does he find it necessary to stand with his 
back to the light for color filming, but he now has a new 
approach to the effective use of color by applying side 
and backlighting with confidence. 

The second accessory needed is a tripod. Only with 
a tripod will mountains remain firm, buildings rest steady 
on their foundations and those objects, which we have 
recognized as being fixed in position, remain motionless 
and reassuring 

rhe tripod will also prevent the camera from moving 
during the exposure of each frame and so assure maximum 
sharpness. Furthermore, the filmer may the 
on his camera more carefully and frame each scene more 


set lenses 
artistically and refrain from panoraming 

With these three basic units, the camera, the exposure 
meter, and the tripod, the filmer can make fully satis 
factory motion pictures as long as he retains one impor- 
tant fact in mind: To keep the cinematic treatment within 
the limitations of his equipment. His pictures may lack 
the novel touch of lap-dissolves and wipes but these 
limitations impose no restrictions on the amount of novelty 
clever 


he may introduce in the form of camera angles 


treatment, and interesting seque neing 


Advanced Filming 


lo encompass all the possible requirements, to dupli- 
cate all the camera feats of Hollywood, and to be ready 
for practically anything a script may call for necessitates 
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a camera with a larger number of refinements than speci- 


fied for basic filming. 

In the camera itself, the first important requirement 
is accurate focus even for closeups. A method of focusing 
through the lens must be supplied so that a visual check 
on the focus may be made before filming takes place. 
This will satisfy the psychological requirement of sharp 
focus. A critical focuser makes this focusing for closeups 
positive and accurate. 

A critical focuser is a device wherein the photographic 
lens throws the image of the subject upon one face of a 
90° prism which is very finely ground. A lens of about 10 
diameters magnifies this image so that it may be clearly 
seen and examined for sharpness. This focuser becomes 
particularly useful when the ground glass is the same size 
as the entire 16mm or 8mm frame so that the whole 
field may be examined for focus and encroachments 
upon the field of view of any lens. 

In studio production work, lenses are usually focused 
with a tape measure. It is useful to have a guage mark 
upon the camera as a starting point from which to hold 
the zero mark of the tape measure. Inasmuch as motion 
picture lenses are calibrated in distance from the film 
plane in the camera, the film plane should be indicated 
by a suitable mark on the body of the camera. 

A recent refinement for quick and accurate focus is 
the coupled rangetinder for motion picture camera lenses. 
This device is more coavenient and quicker than a tape 
measure and may be used without the danger of upsetting 
the camera or requiring two people to manipulate it. 


Viewfinder 

For the psychological requirement of accurate center- 
ing, a viewfinder must be employed which will correct for 
parallax down to the shortest distance that the lens will 
focus, usually two feet. Because the photographic lens 
and the viewfinder are displaced from each other, the 
finder must be capable of ~ toeing in” accurately so that 
its optical axis and that of the “ taking ~ lens will inter- 
sect at the focused distance. Only with such a finder is it 
possible to “dolly in” for a closeup or follow motion 
close to the camera and be certain to keep it centered 

The viewfinder must also have provision for adjusting 
its magnification so that it shows the exact field of view 
that the taking lens is recording. In this way the edges 
of the field may be accurately set. 


tdjustable Filming Rate 

A camera to be ready to shoot at silent or sound speed 
normal or slow-motion, must have a suitable governor and 
a spring drive sufficient to maintain a high speed when 
required 
Turret for Lenses 

Phe need for adjustable magnification is based on the 
idea that a large object is close, hence important. It is 
not always possible to approach an object closely enough 
to have it fill the frame to the proper degree, and for 
this purpose lenses are used with various focal lengths 
to provide a magnification to fill the frame with the sub- 
ject. The turret holds the lenses conveniently so they do 
not have to be attached and detached, and thereby speeds 
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up the process of changing from one to the other. Another 
value of the turret is in making it possible to swing the 
required lens in front of the critical focuser prism when 
required to make extreme closeups. 


Film Back-wind and Indicator 

For the production of such well established psycho- 
logical time and distance relations as lap-dissolve and 
wipe effects, the camera must be equipped for back-wind- 
ing of the film. The camera to produce these effects must 
have not only back-winding facilities but also means of 
indicating accurately how much film is being back-wound. 

For animation, double-exposure and effect work, the 
amount of film that has passed through the camera must 
be accurately known. An accurate footage indicator 
geared to the mechanism and a single-frame counter are 
the means required for keeping track of the film in the 
camera. 

Animation of titles and special effects requires some 
means of making single-frame exposures. To prevent 
movement of the camera by tween frames and while mak- 
ing the exposure, a remote control like a cable release 
is a valuable aid. 


Filter Accommodation 


With a turret camera using various lenses, the matter 
of having separate filters for each lens may become 
burdensome. Six filters for each of three lenses would 


represent quite a problem in keeping them clean and 
easily available. With gelatine filters used behind the 
lens, a single filter may be utilized for any lens. The 
gelatine has an advantage because it will not disturb the 
sharpness of focus. It is also inexpensive, readily avail- 
able, and a large number may be kept on hand with 
very little bulk. 


Lenses 

The availability of modern ultra-high speed lenses with 
apertures of {/1.4 makes filming possible under poor 
natural light conditions or with a minimum of additional 
light. This feature is of major importance when large 
areas are to be illuminated and the lighting equipment is 
limited. These fast lenses, however, must sacrifice noth- 
ing in the way of sharpness, illumination at the edge of 
the field, or color correction. 

With all these equipment considerations, it would 
appear that the ma*ing of a film would present a task 
merely of assembling proper camera and accessories. 
This is obviously not the case at all, but merely the 
beginning of the operation. 

The making of a movie requires first a recognition of 
the equipment limitations as well as its capabilities. From 
there the story may be built up with the knowledge on one 
hand of the psychological requirements to tell the tale 
and the methods of fulfilling these requirements with the 
equipment at hand. 


on the screen. Is there anything 1 can do movement 
to correct this?--J JS. Wasutnetor, 
DC 


What we believe you refer to as jumpi 
ness is probably “too rapid panoraming.” 
The use of hand-held movie cameras has 
made it too easy to panoram. The tendency To Tit Epitor 


seems to be for movie makers to try to I have felt guilty 


object being filmed is a landscape and you 
want to show 90 to 120 degrees of the 
view, it wili, of course, be necessary to 
panoram the camera. The camera should 
be moved not faster than the speed of 
the second hand on your watch. In other 


of work 


To tHe Eprror 


words, panoram 90 degrees in 15 seconds I want to express 


QUESTION BOX hance the movement 


in neglecting to tell 
film 260 degrees of scenery on 2 feet of you before this how much I like the new 
film. Instruction manuals say “If you PSA Journat. The present format makes 
must panoram, do it very, very, oery it truly the outstanding photographic pub 
slowly.” It’s a good rule never to panoram lication in the United States, at any price 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Ii the The Publications Committee is to be 
; congratulated tor doing such a fine piece 


of the object of — might be interested in knowing my only 
interest. The attention of the eyes will be introduction was my PSA me mbership 
When I move the camera during picture attracted by the fast-moving subject, and card. With it I was given free transporta 
making, my movies are jumpy and blurry will be oblivious 


to the background — tion and free hotel service into the Indian 


country in Guatemala 
Grace CUSTER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


San Francisco, Calif 


BOOK REVIEW 


Cotor Puorocrarny ror THE AMATEUR, 
by Keith Henney, Whittlesey House, 
New York, 355 pages, 5'> x 8, cloth, 
illustrated, 1948, $5.00 

Revised edition of a helpful volume de- 
signed to tell the amateur how to make 
color transparencies and prints with ex 
cellence and without wasting film, materials, 
and time. The writer, an Associate of 

PSA and author of other helpful books on 

photography, tells in simple, understandable 

language how to make good transparencies 
with Kodachrome, Ansco, and Ektachrome 


CLAXTON SEARLE 


Groton, Mass 


my pleasure in the materials, color prints by carbro, wash-off 


In color photography, cover the 90 degrees change in PSA Journar. It is now the relief, dye transfer, and printon. Addi- 


in 22 seconds : 
that it my opinion 
When panoraming fast-moving objects - 


finest publication in photography at least Uonally, there are copious data on funda 


mental theory, costs of equipment and 


I hope that you will never return to the — Processes, difficulties to expected, and prob- 


races, ete keep the chief object of dull, drab journal of previous years able results—in other words, answers vir 


interest in the center of the finder and 
move the camera as fast as is necessary 
to keep the moving object in the same 
relative position in the finder. Naturally, To tHe Eprror 
in the projected picture the background 
will appear to rush by, but this will en- 
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Indianapolis, Ind 


tually to all the questions in the mind of 
the amateur desiring to work in color. The 
author takes the position that the amateur 
desires to become proficient in color photog 
raphy, then proceeds to give him the in 


Curis 


Last summer I did free lance photog- formation and the steps leading to that 
raphy in Guatemala and Mexico. You — goal 
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South and Southwest 


By H. D. (Hers) Oum, APSA 


P.O. Box 1, San Antonio, Texas 


The Second Charleston National Salon of 
by the 


vill have passed into history 
this goes to print. This salon 
Charleston (S. C cc 
judging 


graphy 
sponsored by the 
been 


should have in impressive one 


irom the preparations made by the club 
They had a five-man local jury composed 
of Willard Hirsch, Loutrel Briggs, Carl 
Julian, William Halsey, all of Charleston 
und J. L. Tyler of Fairtax 

Just received the Spring Bulletin of the 
El Paso Photo Society. They have set up 
un elaborate organization tor the 1949 sea 
son and if planning can help to make a 
club 


invites all photog 


club successful, this should go tar 
Jack Stuart President 
raphers who may be visiting in El Paso to 


attend their meetings 


The Oklahoma CC held their annual 
show in April. Black and white prints 
were ved by the Houston CC and color 
slides by the Tulsa Club. This is always a 
big event for this progressive club 


They also recently beld a program con 
sisting of a demonstration of corr proc 
esses by Gene Johnson. The lecture was 
open to the public and we understand they 


had a * full house 


Fred Bauer, Jr. of the Memphis Pic 
terialists, recently discussed salon work at 
: meeting of the MidSouth CC, also ot 
Memphis. Questions put to Mr. Bauer by 


that greater salon activity 
from this club in the tu 


members madicate 


can be expected 


ture 

The new darkroom facilities of the Mid 
South CC are now well under way and 
when it is finished they will have several 
darkrooms where there previously was only 
one 

The Llane Estacado CC of Borger, Texas 
is inaugurating a ‘ Pet Peeve’ corner to try 
to iron out anv difficulty that member 
might be experiencing This sounds like 
in excellent idea. Questions are to be tiled 
with the secretary before meeting time and 
then someone, more or less tamiliar with 
the particular pro vill d his best ft 
tim the trouble the answe 

We understand i new camera club 
is ben i Li ika, Alabama 

i luck t Wood ind M 
Sw 

Ratalsky the Birmingham C¢ 
1 stomp nd Sa \ 
tor i Incident 
hat I va ha j 
his prints in the past two issues of the Bir 
mingham C¢{ New Tom Ba ha 
jurnished the cover picture tor th 
cellent) paper a real slick) tor both ot 
these issuc 

The Houston CC's Annual Exhibition 


was hung at the 


Arts. This is a 


consisting of 10 
Houston 


prints 


Fine 


Museum ot 
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regular affair with them, this vear's show 


Glen Stanbaugh, C. L 
Heyck judged the 


being their twelfth 
Herold and Ted R 
prints 

This 
method of pepping up their members They 
tun) 


club has inaugurated novel 
have split into two factions (all in 
und are competing against each other. Dr 
L. L. Handly, APSA, is leading one tax 
tion and Joe Weber the other. Points ar 
awarded for such things as prints entered 
Annual Show 
rivalry is 
and for a good reason! The 
winning team 


in contests, prints hung in 
prints hung in salons, ete. The 
mighty keen 
losing team has to take the 
to dinner, with all the trimmings and pick 


up the check! 


Have heard, via the grapevine, that the 
Lake Charles CC, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
has leased a building at the old Army Air 


Base to be used as a darkroom and club 
headquarters 

\ letter from C. F 
the Fort Worth Photographic 
states that they are aXxious to 
exhibits with other clubs in their area 
editor is familiar with the work of 
Fort Worth chaps and can assure you that 
an interchange will be well worth while 

The Annual Review Number of the CC 

News” of the Atlanta CC has just 
reached us and it is really a beauty. The 
cover picture-—The Doctor—by Ted Leigh 
is fine. Courtland F. Luce, Jr. has con 
tributed a landscape that is truly a master 
In fact all of the reproductions are 


Swenson, President 

Society 
exchange 
Your 


these 


piece 


more than good 


Cuase, APSA 
Louis 16, Mo 


By W. E. “ Gene 
4164 Federer St st 


The Greater Detroit CC Council elected 
the following new officers: Walter J. Pietsch 


mann. President: Eva Briggs, Vice Pres 
ident: Morris Blakeman, Secretary; Mor 
ton Friedman, Treasurer and the tellowing 
to the Executive Committee: Dr. C. J 
Marin APSA. Lyall Cross, Milton Vox 
Flovd Sell, William Kemp, Jack Durant 
Joe Fisch Durward Dupont, Lou Lewis 
Gregor Affleck, Ralph Bransby and Paul 
Mudrak 

With the news of the election of the 


Detroit Council came Vol. 1, No. 1 of their 


tulletin which contained two excellent 
rtick or by Gregor Affleck entitled 
Nothir i vith photography 
nel th on the needs and the benett- 
he d irom a Council by Eva 
Bri 
The Detrok Photo Dealers got together 
last month to put on Modeleade ot 
Photography it the Graystone Ballroom 
for the Detroit lensmen. Approximately 


$2,000 pictures were taken curing the event 
Models and sets were prov ided., the models 


varied from grizzled old characters from 
the Howard Street Mission to 25 beautiful 
professional models arrayed in everything 
from bathing suits minus to evening gowns 
plus. Even table top settings, dogs and cats 
The settings for the shoot 
ing sessions were supervised by such promi 


were provided 


nent exhibitors as J. Elwood Armstrong 
APSA, LaVerne Bovair, The Drapkin 
brothers, Jean Elwell APSA, and Michael 
J. Roll, APSA 


The Photo Pictorialists of Milwaukee 
held their Annual Award Banquet at their 
studio and club rooms. Lester Krebs and 
Rolland Roup were the recipients ot the 
Langland Memorial Gold Medal for pic 
torial achievement. Ray Miess, past Presi 
dent, was presented with a gold gavel, and 
Dorald K. Mereen and Harvey Scholz, co- 
chairmen of the Centennial International 
Salon of 1948, received copies of Eleanor 
Parke Custis’ new book, “ Composition and 
Pictures.” 

The Indianapolis CC's Spring School ot 
Photography has a faculty that reacts like 
1 “ Who's Who” with Roger Pelham, Dr 
Tr. B. Noble, Jr.. Don Loving, FPSA, Har- 
vev Rockwell, APSA, James Genders, W 
E. Harvey ind F A. Reager 
the protessors 

The Photo Society 
Annual 


MTVING as 


of Quincy held the 


judging of its Club Exhibit and 


Dinner recently. Ralph Morgan and Jon 
Delton Dodds, APSA, judged the color 
slides and the black-and-white _ prints 


respectively 

Angel de Moya, APSA, of Havana, Cuba 
visited his daughter in Chicago during April 
ind May and was kept busy giving lec 
tures at the various Chicago clubs. Mr 
de Moya had with him 50 of his 
prints plus 100 other pictures from Cuba 


own 


which provided quite a treat for his 
Chicago friends 
Plans have been completed by the 


Chicago Park District for a huge exhibit to 
be held at the Navy Pier in June to depict 
the various recreational activities im the 

Windy City.” O. B. Turbyfill, President 
of the CACCA, is in charge of the photo 
graphic exhibit. This will be the first event 
of its kind in Chicago 

The Fort Dearborn CC, long noted for 
its fine photographers, has entered a new 
held They have devised a new 
electronic 
the votes of the 


electronics 
recording machine tor tabulating 
judges of a phote aphic 


ilon. Reports reaching me from a reliabk 
source state that the new gadget will do 
everything but add up the score. However 


issue can be 
taken care of 
Fort 


records this 


nother bond 


detail will b 


ts as 
Hoated this 
refinements. Incidently, 
broke all 


enrollment ol 


plus other 
Dearborn’s 
just term 
145 students 

Chicago movi 
treat when Ralph I APSA 
some of his films 


PSA National 


School 
with a capacity 
vith many more turned away 
makers were In tor a 
Gray came to 
under 


Lecture 


town to screen 
ponsorship of the 
Program 

The CACCA Annual Exhibit is the next 
hig photographic event for Chicago and 
have it that hard at 
work on arrangements for the Exhibit and 
Banquet. Ed Lehman, APSA, of Green 


reports everyone ts 
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Briar CC, S. P. Wright and yours truly will 
serve on the jury of selection 

Anne Pilger Dewey, APSA, Secretary of 
PSA, finally found out that she was not 
the iron gal she thought she was and had 
to give up to Dr. Max Thorek, Hon. PSA, 
FPSA, and spend some time in the hospital 
with no phone calls and no visitors. Sylvia 
Sminkey also had to give up the pace and 
landed in the hospital. Latest reports are 
that both the gals are now on the mend 

The 1949 Chicago International will be 
held at the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try with closing date October 8th; judging 
October 15th and loth; hanging from Octo 
ber 29th through the 27th of November 

Ralph E. Gray, APSA, opened the Mid- 
west part of his PSA National Lecture Pro 
gram circuit in St. Louis on May Sth. He 
then screened some of his films for the new 
Kansas City CC Council on May 11th, and 
on May 13th he appeared before the clubs 
in Lincoln, Nebraska 

A new club has beeo born in Cincinnati; 
it is the Southern Ohio CC and has affili 
ated with PSA. Its officers are: Harry Bal 
thasar, President ; Julian Bailey, Vice Presi 
dent ; Quinn, Jr. Treasurer and 
Paul Hopewell, Secretary. The Southern 
Ohio CC meets the 2nd and 4th Thursday 
of each month in the Metropole Hotel, 6th 
and Walnut Sts.; visiting PSA members 
are extended a cordial invitation to attend 
P. H. Oelman, FPSA, was the first 
speaker and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber 

The St 
that it 
hibition in 1949 due to the tact 
Annual PSA Exhibition will be 
St. Louis during the Convention, 
19, 20, 21 and 22 

The Decatur CC's Annual Salon was dis- 
played for two weeks in the Decatur Art 
Center and consisted of 110 prints con- 
tributed by members of the club. For the 
first time a woman's entry, “ Illusion ” by 
Mrs. Arvona Van Rheeden, won the top 
honors. Other prize winning prints were 

Chapel Detail” by Bob Strongham; 
‘John™ by Theron Tallman; “ Serving 
Time” by Glenn Miller; “Wes” by F.S 
Winters; “ Victim of the Elements” by 
Db. N. Hanson; “Late Afternoon Shad 
ows” by Robert Walters and “ Rags to 
Riches * by Albert Van Rheeden| The jury 
ot selection consisted of S. P. Wright, 
Springfield, IIL, A. V. Prince and W. E 
Chase of St. Louis, Mo 


George 


guest 


Louis International announces 
will forego holding its annual ex- 
that the 
held in 
October 


By Jack CANNON 
691 Market St.. San Francisco, Calil 


The Spokane CC's 17th annual print ex 
hibit and banquet was scneduled for the 
end of April this year 
big event of the past 12 months. J. W 
Rasmussen APSA, Chao-Chen Vang, 
APSA, both of Seattle, and Ross Hall, of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, scanned prints for 
awards of the year. The print exhibit was 
shown in the Desert Hotel, Spokane, until 


. and as usual was the 
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May 10, after which it was on display at 
the Spokane Art Museum for a week, then 
to the Washington State College at Pull- 
man. R. R. Miller was chairman of the 
exhibit committee, with able assistance of 
Bill Gilstrom, Dr Kermit 
Poorman and Ted Antonich 

Approximately 100 fine photographs were 
on display in the Olympia, Washington, 
public library, as the Olympia CC presented 
its 12th annual The state's oldest 
consecutive regional one, and 
always popular with Washington photog 
raphers 

Hale Van Scoy, member of Seattle Pho 
tographic Society and Foto Alpine, was 
elected president of the Washington Coun 
cil of CC's at the annual Van 
Secov is a past president of the Seattle 
and is well known for his fresh 
and liberal approach to photography. F. $ 
(Steve) Osterhout, of Bremerton, was re 
elected vice president and James R. Stan 
ford. APSA, of Olympia, continues to hold 
down the post of secretary-treasurer, a 
position he has filled for nearly ten years 
Phil Jennings. of Mount Vernon, was re 
appointed Council print director and 
George Kinkade, APSA, will continue as 
editor of the Washington Council “ Bulle 
tin” 

Bill Engler, an optics specialist in the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, is new prexy of 
the Bremerton CC. Serving with Engler 
are George Purdy as vice-president and 
Roy Claeys, secretary-treasurer 

Phil Jennings, WCCC print director, and 
Ray Pollard, immediate past president, 
were Washingtonians attempting to 
find sunshine in California a few months 
ago. They were only moderately success 
ful! 

Thanks, Mr 


Goldsborough, 


salon 
show is a 


election 


Society 


two 


Kinkade, for the above 


By Biossom Caron, APSA 


77 Sunnyside Ave., Westmount, P,Q) Can 


It's either full or fasting. Sometimes 
news comes trickling in: this month the 
desk is piled high with letters and bulletins 
of all shapes and sizes. The prize for the 
most prolific should certainly go to the 
New Westminster Club 
seeking advice and samples from PSA r 
garding the improvement of their leaflet 
Their darkroom too is on the up and up, 
having transiormed trom a_ black 
hole of Calcutta with a 
larger into an tir-cond tioned 
equipped hobby hole. Nor does their en 

rprising spirit end in the darkrooms, tor 


which has been 


been 
condemned en 
well 


when they organize an outing to Victoria 
they go by plane 
The Montreal 


in the 


no less! 

* Cameragrams,” 
which is now competent hands of 
George Hayes and is made up in 
booklet form, tells of the annual big week 
end starting with the salon judging, out of 
town visitors (particularly from Quebec) 
club banquet, and ending with the inimi 
table Jean Elwell’s humorous, instructive 


attractive 


and very enjoyable lecture. What a treat 
to see 100 of the prints that put her at the 
very top ol the 1948 list of exhibitors 

Just prior to this, Ray went to Syracuse 
to act on the jury there with Nicholas Haz 
and John Mulder—or the “ committee of 
selection " as Nick suggested juries should 
be called. Unfortunately, the judging at 
Port Colborne for yours truly had to be 
cancelled due to illness in the family and 
the trip to Rochester with Ray postponed 

Speaking of Ray, we may expect fine 
snow pictures from him in the future for 
he is to have a week's stay for two people 
next winter at Ste. Adele Lodge, St. Adele 
as first prize for a snow-picture contest 
Another winner is Peter Mellander of the 
Victoria CC who walked off with $200.00 
in the Graflex contest for a picture taken 
on a club outing 

The Color Photographic 
Canada is like the proverbial snowball 
Recently have been affiliated with it the 
CCs of Hamilton, Montreal, Quebec, Hali- 
fax, Manitoba and Saskatoon 

Sam Vogan, Canada’s leading color ex 
hibitor and a member of the PSA Com 
mittee on Standards for Projection, was a 
judge at the first Annual Color Slide ex 
hibition held by the University of Toronto 
Alumni Association. It was viewed by over 
2300 graduates and friends 

Many of the big Canadian shows are 
now over and the committees are enjoying 
a well earned rest. The first Quebec Inter 
national is still a thing of the 
Likewise 4th “ Gateway to the North" In 
ternational at Edmonton (closed June 
14th), Calgary Stampede (closing date 
June 24th) while Vancouver (closing date 
August 4th) is still in the future. Outstand- 
ing was Toronto's world-wide radio cover 
age of its 57th International Salon and Sth 
International Exhibition of Color Slides 
President Rex Frost, one of Canada’s best 
known radio commentators, broadcast to 
the British Isles, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India and China. Spanish 
translations were beamed to Spain and 
South America. Station CFRB carried a 
humorous skit produced and acted by the 
club members and based on the trials of a 
photographer trying to get a print ready 
for the Salon and its subsequent reception 
by the judges 

The CC of Ottawa had an unusual model 
the prize winner tor the most 
handsome beard at the winter 
And he had restrained his desire to shave 
it off just to please the enthusiastic club 


Association of 


present 


one evening 
carnival! 


members! 

Raifling cameras s« 
wrder of the day, with the club sharing the 
Both the Camera Guild of Hamil 
Ottawa CC have been having 
profitable fun 

Port Dover's Harry 
PSA Onc Exhibitor 

The Hamilton CC had 
stock repros of the 
Sarnia held its members 
PSA color prints and hopes to show PSA 
slides in the near future 

News from St. Catharines, Montreal 
Amateur Photographers’ Club, Halifax and 
Saskatoon shows continued enthusiasm and 


ms to have been the 
profit 
ton and the 
Waddle is now a 
Star 
i showing of the 
whik 


Chicago Salon 


spellbound by 
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all bulletins indicate a lively exchange of 
speakers 

In Montreal there is a new school of 
photography. It is the Lighter School and 
ts reputed to be the only authorized one 
teaching the Mortensen system in Canada 

A new book, Romance of Gaspe. illus 
trated with 64 of George Driscoll’s lovely 
photographs, shows some otf the fine scenery 
in that part of the province of Quebec 
Knowing George's photographic ability and 
his understanding of the Quebecois, we ar 
sure the book will be well worth whi 
Recently George held an exhibition of his 
pictures at Eatons in Toronto. Another 
member from Quebec held a display of 
pictures. This was Kitty Homerston whose 
studies of children were shown at the 
Palais Montcalm 


By Birt BLAKENEY 
$4-45 76th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y 


A letter was received from Herman De 
Wetter, who was forced to resign his posi 
tion as Curator of the Department of 
Photography of the Brooklvn Museum du 
to ill health, stating he is now on the 
mend. By electing De Wetter an Honorary 
Member. the Westwood CC of New Jersey 
now has a member who is a tellow in the 
PSA and Royal 

The camera fans of Hudson County 
have set a good example tor the remainder 
ot the citizens by the tormation of the 
Jersey CC Council, Within the last few 
months the Council has held a number ot 
competitions and has started a phot 
graphic course for amateurs. This is cut 
ting away the old political divisions st 
many vears age 

Ladies’ Night. annual event of the 
women members of the Rocketeller Center 
CC. was held recently with Mrs. Miriam 


Hassler as committee chairman. Member 
Mildred Hatry, APSA, was quest speaker 
reviewing and showing photographs mad 


on her photographic journey to Europe 

The Telephone CC of Manhattan, under 
the direction of its color chairman, Crege 
Collins, will hold its first color salon. This 
may be the forerunner of a Bell System 
Color Salon and Traveling Show similar to 
their black-and-white contest covering all 
parts of the 48 States 

Merrill Aaron, program director of the 
Camera Club of New Vork, and the writer 
paid a visit to John W. Doscher’s school at 
South Woodstock, Vermont The trip 
through the school was like touring a pho 
tographic fairyland containing the most 
modern and expensive equipment with 
which to learn photography It is well 
situated in a pictorial countryside which 
provides wonderful landscapes, peopled 
with residents from the towns and schools 
in the neighborhood 

Joe Schneider the photographer of 
babies and author of the book Child 
Photography The Modern Way knows 
what the amateurs like. He has had camera 
clubs come to his studio for lectures on 


3608 


baby photography, where he shows how 
the pro makes his pictures and has the 
guests shooting under pro set-ups. His 
address is 119 West 57th Street, New York 
City 

The 16th International Salon of the PPA 
is now over, with 332 prints hung. A print 
had to secor 19 or better to make the 
show; the highest was 25 points, made on 
three different prints. The increase in en 
trance fee to $2.00 brought in a_ better 
grade of print with only a small decrease 
in the number of entries 

On May 1 the Staten Island CC was 15 
vears old and it still has one of the tound 
ers as an active member After several 
meetings, the membership grew to 11, in 
cluding two ladies. When the treasury 
contained $15.00 they joined PSA. In 
spired by the work of three of the tound 
ers, Charles Burns, Ed O. Lindemann and 
Frederic Adams. the club has now become 
a part of the Staten Island Institute and 
Museum 

Edward Bailey of the Jamaica CC, 
Joseph Chairamonte of the Stamford Club, 
and Bill D. Sullivan of the Staten Island 
Club, have been elected delegates of the 
Metropolitan CC Council to study and 
make recommendations for a standard light 
bex to be used by the clubs and Council 
in next year’s contests. The Metropolitan 
CC Councils monthly contest handles 
round 300 prints and is one of the targest 
print contests held each month in the U.S 


By Neweit Green, APSA 


64 Girard Hartiord 5, Conn 


Fight o'clock was the scheduled start of 
the program. Doors were open at six, and 
halt an hour later every one of the 65¢ 
seats in the auditorium was taken. Two 
adjoining rooms were opened and filled so 
rapidly that they began standing around thi 
edges and back into the lobby. By seven 
with over 1000 already present, they didn't 
dare let another person inside the building 
Three or 400 were turned away after that 
That's the way camera fans will swarm 
sround when a photographic gathering has 
some publicity and a committee which will 
put enough work on it to offer an attrac 
tive program 

This occasion was an inter-club get-to 
gether for Greater Boston and was held 
late in March at the Esso Employee Build 
ing in Everett, Mass. It was planned by 
the Everett CC in cooperation with George 
Green, Camera Editor of “The Boston 
Globe.” The newspaper gave it the pub 
licity, but it was the committee on arrang 
ments which made it the roaring success 
it was. Committee members were John 
Crawtord Allen Tennant and Walter 
Woods, of the Everett CC, and it was they 
who did most of the work. They arranged 
things so that there was something for 
everybody. There were two portrait light 
ing demonstrations by teaching  profe 
sionals, a talk on “How to Make Better 
Pictures” by a manufacturer's representa 


tive, a film on lenses and a travel picture 
plus seven models to shoot before and 
alter 

Besides all this, manufacturers had dis 
play booths, dealers donated $400 in mer- 
chandise for door prizes and contest 
awards, and there was a huge print and 
slide show. Twenty-two clubs were repre- 
sented in the 340 prints and 350 slides 
entered. Prizes were awarded to the best 
prints in three different classifications and 
to the three Lest color slides. You see, the 
affair covered everything, so no wonder 
the place was jammed and they came from 
50 and 75 miles away. It was the most 
popular photographic gathering ever held 
near Boston 

“Why aren't there more meetings like 
this? " wrote one of the committee to your 
correspondent. “Ii a small club like ours 
could do it, so could others.” Sure they 
could, providing they had a John Craw 
ford, Al Tennant and Walter Woods on the 
committee, with a George Green to help 
fellows who know what to do, how to do 
it and perhaps most important, put in 
enough work to see it's done We salute 
the men who really made it a success. May 
they be an incentive for others to go out 
and do likewise 

The Nashua (N. H.) CC comes up with 
a marvelous idea for any club which would 
like an unusual picture shooting session at 
one of its meetings. The club arranged 
with Miss Aurelie Dumont, who is a local 
florist, to come to a recent meeting and 
help the members photograph flowers. She 
brought her own flowers and vases, talked 
about flower arrangements and up 
several examples. Members supplied lights 
ind backgrounds and the cameras went to 
work, both with color and black and white 
Had a fine time at it, too. It would be an 
easy thing to arrange, as nearly any club 
could find a florist willing to cooperate 
especially if promised a few prints 

The Springfield (Mass.) P. S. listened to 
a fascinating portrait demonstration when 
Mrs. Olga Emma Irish, APSA, of Brook 
lyn, spoke in April. Mrs. Irish is a pleasant 
and charming person, but more than that, 
she has the knack of telling her audience 
exactly what they want to know about 
making portraits of the people around 
them in every day life. Seldom has the 
writer heard so much helptul information 
packed into an evening's talk and presented 
with such a thorough understanding of the 
subject 

A new club, the Quaboag CC, has been 
organized in Warren, Mass., for camera 
enthusiasts in the vicinity. Sparkplugging 
the formation are L. Dwight Granger and 
J. W. Folger, who are past presidents 
respectively, of the Miniature CC of N.Y 
and the Hillerest CC of Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Anyone in the section wishing to join 
should contact Mr. Granger at West 
Brookfield Rd.. Warren, Mass 

The Worcester (Mass.) Photo Clan is 
doing an extremely interesting thing to help 
mark its 25th Anniversary this season. It 
held a special exhibit of members’ work at 
the Worcester Art Museum, which was a 
representative display of its work for the 
past quarter century. There was the usual 
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exhibit of the current year's work, but be 
sides this, there was a group of prints 
which members made between 1924 and 
1933, another group for 1934 to 1943 and 
a third for 1944 to 1948. Most interesting 
of all, the Clan numbers a few members 
who are submitting to all four groups 

Speaking of anniversaries, the Hartford 
County (Conn.) CC made a gala occasion 
of its Fifteenth, which it celebrated in 
May. Not only did it break a precedent of 
long standing, and allow wives and ladies 
to attend the banquet at the Wampanoag 
Country Club, but as guest speaker it 
presented the renowned Lejaren a Hiller, 
whose fame as a photographer and a 
raconteur assured a hall jammed to ca 
pacity 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) CC held its an 
nual “ Day of Judgment” recently with 
three PSAers, Claude Sibley, of New 
Haven, Raymond LeBlanc and your cor 
respondent, of Hartford, acting as the 
jury. From 67 prints, we picked 25 which 
will go to the PSA tor a traveling show 
Also, prints by Paul Casselman, Frank 
Lucia and John Balint were awarded first, 
second and third, respectively, with an 
honorable mention to Chet Penney, as well 
as Casselman and Balint 

If you live in central New England 
better mark down Sunday, July 10, in 
your date book. The New England Coun 
cil of CC's will hold its annual summer 
outing that day on the campus of the 
University of Massachusetts in Amberst 
Some 200 turned out last year and had 
such a good time, we know there will bx 
many more this vear. There will be a 
variety of features models, picture shoot 
ing, good talks, print competition and food 

and everyone is welcome, especially 
PSAers, whether a camera club affiliate or 
not. If you don't know the particulars 
about time, place and arrangements, com 
municate with the writer at the address 


DIVISIONAL NEWS 


Photo-Journalism 


By Ciirr Evom, APSA 
18 Walter Williams Hall, Columbia, Mo 


John R. Whiting, APSA, picture-wise 
editor of Science Illustrated, encourages 
photo-journalism at every opportunity 
Recently he installed Upsilon Chapter of 
Kappa Alpha Mu, at Ohio University, 
Athens, his alma mater. John, who is 
chairman of the KAM Advisory Council, 
started the photo department at Athens 
during his under-graduate days. Kappa 
Alpha Mu, national honorary fraternity 
devoted to photo-journalism, was founded 
at the University of Missouri in 1945. The 
organization now has 20 chapters through 
out the nation. It is especially proud of 
its active, professional and honorary mem- 
bers. KAM enters its fifth year with 
great faith in the future—and in photo 
journalism 
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Amiable, unpredictable Isadore Arnold 
Berger, APSA, secretary of the Photo- 
Journalism Division, may be back in the 
states by now. Only a short time ago he 
dropped us this hasty note: “I'll be busy 
the next two months as I am leaving for 
the Middle East and will spend some time 
in Israel will stop off at Paris, Rome 
and Athens. It will be quite a_ hectic 
photographic jaunt. My photo equipment 
and supplies will outweigh my wearing 
apparel. That, I suppose, is the way it 
should be.” Isadore should have some 
splendid pictures and some fine material for 
this column on his return 


Two projects of interest to Photo- 
Journalism Division members; No. 1, pub 
lication of “The Great Pictures—1949,” 
and 2, the Photo Workshop (May 23-28) 
The Great Pictures book features prints 
from the School of Journalism-Britannica 
Sixth Annual Competition and Exhibition 
It was published late in April by Green 
berg, New York City. The Photo Work 
shop is an experiment in which Columbia, 
Mo., serves as a guinea pig for a “ model 
picture story.” Heading the Workshop 
are: Roy Stryker, photo director for 
Standard Oil (N. J.), Harold Corsini, 
magazine and free-lance photographer, 
Rus Arnold, Stan Kalish, picture editor, 
The Milwaukee Journal, and John Morr’s, 
picture editor, The Ladies Home Journal 
Enrollment is limited to 30 news, magazine 
and feature photographers—who will shoot 
up the town Reservations have been 
made from ten states and from Canada 


By H. J. Jounson, APSA 
1614 West Adams St.. Chicago 12, Ill 


Audience Participation Program 

A type of club meeting which is ex 
tremely profitable to members, and yet 
which is rarely used, is that in which the 
audience, under the guidance of an experi 
enced critic, analyzes a set of slides or 
prints 

The value of this type of program is 
that it calls for a “ recitation” by each 
member, with the “ teacher ” correcting, 
suggesting and pointing out. Thus the 
member obtains experience in public criti 
cism and, if he is qualified, may then go on 
to become a “ critic” in his own right 

The leader, or director, must be one 
whose qualifications are respected by the 
members, and who has the ability to get 
members to participate, to speed them or 
encourage them when they grope, to fur 
nish “ leads * concerning merits or flaws in 
the picture, and to keep things moving at 
a pace smooth enough so that each picture 
receives an evaluation as eftective as if th: 
criticism were being done by one expert 

Members may bring in their own prints 
for a meeting of this type, or a set may be 
obtained from the PSA or another club 

The procedure is somewhat as follows 

The first print is placed on the easel 
The director gives a partial criticism and 


then selects a member at random to com- 
plete the criticism, guiding him so that he 
does not attach too much importance to 
trifles, that he finds the points to be dis- 
cussed, that he does not become too vague 
in semantics, ete. After he is finished, the 
director summarizes the points for the 
print. Occasionally he may ask for an 
audience vote as to whether certain prints 
would have chances of success in major 
exhibitions 

Each member should be given at least 
one chance on the floor, and this calls for 
a good memory and good erganizing ability 
on the part of the director. The random 
selection is important because it induces 
each member to concentrate his attention 
on the print in an effort to get some of 
his thoughts organized in case he should 
be called tor his opinions 

If your club has never tried a meeting of 
this type, you would find it more fun than 
you ever imagined, and more instructive 
than the run-of-the-mill print critic 

We have suggested the above type of 
program before, but the suggestion is worth 
repeating because of the instruction value 
and variety value of such a program 


Salons— Exhibitions 


During the current season we have been 
showered with entry blanks for national 
and international “ salons.” To most pic 
torialists, these “salons” are the very 
essence of their photographic life, unless 
they are already in the upper crust and 
not dependent on the “ salon” for photo 
graphic recognition 

As exponents of the minor art of photog 
raphy we may ask “How do our salons 
compare with those of the painters?” 

In the first place, no painting exhibition 
is ever called a “ salon.” 

The brush and palette artist offers his 
art to the public in a variety of exhibitions, 
ranging from the International to the 
“Gallery about town.” Compared to the 
photographic internationals, there are a far 
smaller number of exhibitions of painting 
enjoying a similar appellation. The reason 
becomes obvious as we examine a typical 
show such as the Carnegie International 
Most of the entries are invited by the direc- 
tor, a big name in Art. This show is truly 
international in that the entire world of 
art is represented, not only the exhibitors 
but also by the jury. The prizes are very 
substantial, first to third awards being 
graded from $1000 to $500, and first to 
fourth honorable mentions from $400 to 
$100. Other recognition comes from the 
art publications, which discuss the exhibi- 
tion and spread the fame of the winners 
It is against the “law” for photo- 
aphic shows to award cash prizes 
There are no rating schemes for exhibi 
tors in the painters’ shows 

That the photographic artist is still in a 
state of adolescence is indicated by his 
susceptibility to ratings and percentages in 
the evaluation of his ability as a picture 
producing artist. The artist of the palette, 
on the other hand, is not concerned with 
mathematical grading of artistic ability be- 
cause artistic accomplishment cannot be 
measured quantitatively J. B 
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BROKEN BULB 
By R. Winquist 


Stockholm, Swedet 


FROM THE FIRST KALAMAZOO INTERNATIONAL SALON 


THE WOODCARVER 


By Kenneth C. Barnes 
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SPEE SPEAKING 


Sewert Peaster Wricur 
Editor, THE FOLIO 
I have just come to the conclusion that 


photographer's appetite is his worst 


enemy. It he had no appetite, he wouldn't 
have to eat, and if he didn't have to cat 
and if he didn’t 


pend more tim 


he wouldn't have to work 
work, he 


out in the 


have to could 


open, with his camera 

As you'll probably guess, this was written 
this 
sort of thinking is a textbook symptom of 


long before you'll read it; in’ brief 


pring fever! 

* 
Som: mentioned our 
Portiolio Camera Club 


time ago, I new 
and premised you 
a further report 

I think we've 
eft all 
highly informal, with plenty of time for 
hop-talk before and after. At 
if you don’t try to run in two portfolios 
in a single evening. We've found that two 
porttolios in an evening are too much 

Haven't tried it vet, but Til bet the 
easiest way to sell PSA, the P.D., and the 
‘tolio idea, would be prospect 
to a Portfolio Camera Club meeting 


First 
a Portfolio Camera Club is fun. It's 


learned a iew things 


least, it is 


to bring a 


* * * 


As Editor of The Folio, I naturally hops 
you find it both interesting and valuab! 


I invite you I'll even go so tar as to beg 


PSA INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS 


There are 
ing PSA International Portfolios tor 
Pictorial Division members who are 


openings in the follow 


intcrested in interchanging prints tor 


comment and analysis with the lead 
ing photographers in toreign coun 
tries 
An 
an- Ame 
( Rivan-A in 
Ame 
Ke an-A 
is \ 
> \ 
it Ame 
\ tlasian-A ‘ 
i Ame 
Canadian-A in 
Sth India-Americat 


For information, write to Director 


of PSA International Portfolios 
Ralph A. Ross, Chas. S. Lewsts 
& Co., 2207 Pine St.. St. Louis 3 
Mo 


to pass on to me, or to any of my 
Associate Editors, any suggestions you may 
have for the improvement ot 


of PSA Journal 


you! 


this section 


If you have no suggestions, you may 
have a contribution, and these likewise will 
be most welcome, I assure you! We've 


had 

more 
“ Let's Make The Folio a Forum!” 
See you in St. Louis? 


and used them. We'd lik« 


Our motto is 


several, 


International 
Portfolios 


Frances S. Rowson, Associate Editor 


Mrs 
important changes in management ot 
the International Portfolios have been an 
nounced by Chairman Burton D. Holley 
Upon resignation of Wm. V. Sminkey as 
Vice Chairman of the Division, Ray Miess 
was appointed to fill this office. As a result 
of this addition of many duties, he 
forced to resign as Director of International 
Porttolios. The new Director is Ralph A 
Ross, of St. Louis, Mo. This change 
effective April 1, 1949 


Was 


Was 


The Netherlands-American Portfolio has 
a new General Secretary, almost betore it 
gets started! Dr. L. L. Handly, APSA, ot 
Houston, Texas, originally slated for Gen 
eral Secretary, has resigned in 
John ( Moddejonge, sp aks 
writes the Dutch language and is a per 
iriend of Mr. J. Akkerman, the 
General Secretary in the Netherlands. “ Det 
Bond van Nederlandse Amateur Fotograten 
Vereningen,”’ the sponsoring organization in 
The Netherlands, was founded in 1922, and 
corresponds to the PSA in this country 
Mr. Akkerman is Foreign Service 
ot the General Committee of the Nether 
lands organization. And, it seems, he is 
Netherlands 


lavor ol 


who and 


sonal 


member 


also an official of the maa 
zim ‘Foto’ 


Applications for membership the 


Netherlands-American International Port 
folios should be sent to John C. Mode 
jonge, Gen. Seev., 7414 Manhattan Rd 


Parma, Ohio 

The Belgian-American Pertfolio is be 
ginning to fill up its membership 
who is interested had better hurry 
in on the First Circle. General Secretary 
Hugh Montgomery promises it will be very 
interesting, as Secretary Victor 


Anyone 


to get 


General 
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selves, suggestions for improvements in the 
operation of the Society and personal 
notes. Methods of working, formulas and 
such matters are freely discussed. In the 
criticizing of prints, no punches are pulled, 
and members must be prepared to take it 
on the chin. By this means we hope to 
continue to supply the isolated worker 
with the benefit of club membership. Al 
ready in the short space of our existence, 
a marked improvement in the standard of 
members’ work is apparent 

Plans are now in hand for the first 
meeting of all members and it is intended 
to hold this at Murray Bridge next Easter 
An exhibition is planned in conjunction 
with this gathering. By the enthusiasm 
already shown by the members, The Aus- 
tralian Portfolio Photographic Society has 
definitely come to stay, and will in future 
play an important part in moulding the 
lives of many workers, and play no small 
part in the photographic life of Australia 


Toning 


Additional service to portfolioists by the 
The Folio staff includes a Bulletin on Ton 
g. to be added to all International Port- 
notebooks. Many overseas members, 
especially, ask in their notebooks about 
our toning They do not gea- 
eraly approve of toning, preferring to usé 
papers which give soft blacks and sepias, 
but still they are beginning to ask about 
adding “ punch” to their prints by use of 
toning 
This Bulletin just happened to come into 
be ing Associate Editor Robson prepared 
it for a meeting of her local camera club, 
Kamera Kranks of Chico, for a meeting on 
Toning. She to Chairman 
Holley, just te prove she had not 
idle, and he requested enough copies tor 
all International Portfolios. They are now 
part of the standard equipment 


processes 


sent a copy 


been 


Several portfolioists have written asking 
for additional copies after seeing the bulle 
tin. Others have sent in their favorite 
toning formulas, to be added. One photog 
R_S. Hildersley of the 4th Anglo 
England, writes, 
Robson mimeographed 


rapher 
American P 
After 
notes on toning 
mention of pyrocatechin toning I use it 


wtiolio in 
reading the 
I was surprised to see no 


rich 
bromide 
chloro 


often, because it warm 
black 
print 
bromide.” He 
us 

This is an excellent way to begin thinking 
toning. The Bulletin is 

We expect to have a really tse 
tul report eventually, when all suggestions 
through. Dr. L. L. Handly 
contributed a 


gives a tine 


image and gives a straight 
color as a 


method of 


much the same 


then gives his 


about only a 


teaser 


of toners come 
of Houston 
formula for blue 


Texas, has 
toning, which ts easy to 
use, and available to English photographers 
This will be added to the Bulletin 

Edith M. Royvke, General cretary ot 
the Australasian-American Porttolios, re 
quested an extra copy tor use in her Sioux 
City Club program and reported it “ served 
her well 

Harry L Dover, On 


Waddle, of Port 
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1948 Yearbook 


There are still a few copies of the 
Pictorial Division Yearbook for sale. 
Copies may be obtained by sending 
$1.00 to PSA Headquarters, 1815 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Penna 


tario, member of the Jnd Canadian- 


American Portfolio, writes 


For the past week I have enjoyed the 2nd 
Canadian-American Portfolio and have just today 
Reading over the notebook reminded 
me of our meeting at Cincinnati, and I made the 
comment that one of the finest things about these 
portfolios was the friendships which 
spring up in this way 

In this small neck of the woods, I am consid 
ered an expert on toning, mainly because not too 
much toning is being done by my camera club 
members, and so I am often asked to give a talk 
on the subject 

1 was very much enthused with your treatise 
which was affixed to the notebook and I took the 
liberty of copying some of it tor future reference, 
because the complete and 
different from what I have seen along this line 

However, there was a lot I didn't take down 
as I wanted to send the ahead of 
« hedule I was wondering if you had an extra 
copy of the Bulletin? I pleased 
to have it if available, and the information would 
be passed on to several camera clubs in the dis 
trict where I 


sent it on 


personal 


tables were so very 


portfolio on 
would be very 
lecture At any rate, could you 


formula for Sulphide 
which was mentioned but not described? 


ive me the Mercury 


Toner 


The mercury sulphide procedure was 
mimeographed and sent to Harry Waddle 
with another bulletin. Extra 
made and can be obtained upon request 


copies were 


Did You Know That . . 


preparations for the New Zealand In 


ternational are going ahead with amazing 
rapidity ? So says Harold A. Larsen, Gen 
eral Secretary of the Australasian-American 
Portiolio, in reporting to his “ Opposite,’ 
General Secretary Edith Royke, of Sioux 
City. They mailed out over 6,000 blanks 
and the response has been terrific; prints 
have come in from Budapest, China 
Munich, Sopron, Malaya, and a host of 
other places 
it was learned at the Cincinnati Con 
vention that three years ago the Pictorial 
Division had less than 1,000 members? 
Today, due to phenomenal growth ef the 
among other things, the faem 
bership now numbers over 3.800 
in on Milwaukee live three 
Portfolios ? 
Secretary ot 


portiolios 


house in 
secretaries of International 
Andree Robinson is General 
the French- American; her daughter, 
Yvonne, Secretary of the 2nd F-A Cirle; 
and Sam J 
the Cuban 


Rawley, General Secretary of 
American Portfolio, This is 
probably the only case in PSA history, of 
Three in One 

Al Watson, APSA, 4-Star Exhibitor 
General Secretary of the Egyptian-Ameri 
can Portfolio, member of several other 
porttolios has President of 
the Science Museum Camera Club of But 
talo? 

Karel Jan Hora, prominent pictorialist 
ef South Africa and of the Ist 


been clected 


member 


South African-American Portfolio, has re- 
ceived an FRPS, bestowed upon him for 
his services to photographers in South 
Africa? So writes General Secretary Nat 
Cowan from Johannesburg 

W. R. MacAskill, member of Circle 1, 
Canadian-American Portfolios, has been 
named one of the judges for the first Hali- 
fax International? This salon commem- 
orates the 200th Anniversary of the oldest 
British civil settlement in Canada. Mac- 
Askill is a lover of the sea, and is famous 
for his marine pictures 

some of our portfolioists have made 
good in recent publications and contests? 
American Photography carried Dr. Wm. F 
Small’s “ Hostess of the Sky.” Dr. Small 
also hit the jackpot in the Remington-Rand 
March contest, winning Ist prize of $100, 
which was immediately devoted to a new 
darkroom. In the March Popular Photog- 
raphy appears the names of at least nine 
of our portfolioists among winners of the 
1948 Contest; A. Aubrey Bodine received 
first prize of $5,000 and also a $100 U.S 
Savings Bond. Bonds also went to Harry 
A. Langer, Dr. Victor A. Lookanoff, Angel 
de Moya of Cuba, David J. Stanley, 
Lewis T. Reed, Francis Wu of Hong Kong, 
Blossom Caron of Canada, and Dr. Con- 
stantine Oden. Edith Royke reports four 
prints hung in the Hong Kong Interna- 
tional, one of which was reproduced in 
the catalogue. Doris Weber had three 
prints accepted in Philadelphia and 1s well 
on her way toward a 4-Star rating 

the Second Circle of the Australasian 
American Portfolios boasts such names for 
members in Australia as Laurence le Guay, 
Ralph Gregory, Keast Burke, all 
ates of the Royal? 

there is interest being shown “ down 
under” in a Portrait Portfolio? Surely, 
says Miss Royke, some ot our fine por 
traitists in PSA would be interested 
in a portfolio of this type? 

high honors are being received by the 
Australian and New Zealand porttfolioists 
belonging to the Australasian Portfolio? 
J. W. Chapman-Taylor and Leo Lyons of 
the Ist Circle have recently gained their 
Associateship in the Royal. E. Robertson 
ARPS, of Adelaide, made quite a “ clean 
up” in the Kodak Employees’ 14th Inter- 
national by receiving the J. J. Rouse 
Memorial Trophy tor pictorial excellence 
and also the Bronze Medal tor the out 
standing group of three prints. He and 
Harold Larsen, Gen. Secretary of the Port 
folio, have both been awarded the A.P.-R 
Recognition Medal “for the advancement 
of Photography in Austraha and in recog 
nition of achievement in Photography.” 

the Australasian Photo-Review tor 
January has reproduced the composite 
print of the Australasian Portfolio, made 
by Frances Robson, and sent to all mem 
bers of the portfolio overseas ? 

of the AP-R.. Harold Larsen asks 
‘Have you seen our little Australasian 
Photo-Review? Quite a humble little mag 
whose reproductions trequently suffer on 


Associ 


also 


account of the shortage of g 
quite a fine litth 
ton Holley, Ray 
Robson all 


xd paper, but 
mag. all the same. (Bur 
Mic ss Assoc kd 


this sentiment, for we 


and 


echo 
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print upon the easel wa 
Impact of Subject; Complete 
Idea; Clarity—size, posi 
und whether it was presented 
habitat. Other visual diffe: 
red were Rhythm, Balance 
pres Merg rs Tone al 
to which print carried ove 
iit the review Have I sa 
has created the idea that I'm 
comp sition and what mak 
Perhaps some will recogm 
of Fassbender, Ans 
in my comment 
made good use of th 
olio, showing it to hi 
class at the Detroit YMCA 
¢ Salon Study Group of th 
Guild of Detroit 
Then \ Langley Brit 
th I th Ar Ameri 
il ticle in th Apri ‘ 
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Membership O 


walifications 


The promotion of mutual understanding and 
friend relationships between photographic work 
ers the United States of America and those of 
the untries of the world: and the advancement 
{ photography a an art and science through 
periodical interchanges of photographic ideas and 
ph graphs, intents, methods, and mments 

Qualitications for membership in this 
world-wide activity should remain on a 
high plane, because there is real responsi 


bility attached to it. Again quoting trom 
the Handbook 
Ame ber-hi the International Port 
ed apal ph graphers who are 
anding the | al Division 
i th Pt apt Sow i Ame 4 Fereigt 
membersh tt are 
John Hogan, FPSA, former Chairman ot 
the Pictorial Division, stated his view some 
time ago, saving he thought it a mistake 
jor PSA American Porttolioists to send 
salon-accepted prints to a porttolio, al 


settled mn 


though that was something to be 

each group by its members However 
the International Portiolios it is different, 
he said Here we are trying to show 
each other (and our opposites in the toreign 
country our best work, and tew of us 
have seen the others’ prints. But this too 
seems to be a matter to be settled within 


each porttolo 


nternationa 
Exhibit$ 


Dr. Avams, Associate Editor 
Thanks to Sylvia Sminkey’s work last 
vear, the PSA International Exhibits got 
off to a fine start. Two new exhibits have 
been added since January Ist and both are 
Chinese One, the Hong Kong Show, has 
bn ent by S. K. Yuen of Hong Kong 
t has not yet arrived. Mr. Yuen is the 
Secretary of the Heng Kong Division of 
rt PSA International Exhibits of the 
PSA. He has sent a show of Chinese 
prints made | ten Hor Kong phot 
rapt ind it is to be exchanged with the 
Washington Council ot under the 
i thor 1 Cree I Kinkack Mr. Kin 
kine ent the Washington Show to China 
n April ¢ 
There wa om ipprehension on the 
part of the U.S. exhibitors about the satety 
their prints in war-torn China, but Mr 
\ written that there should be 1 
t vhateve on that score ilthouc! 
the ¢ that the show would not have 
a circulation as his « niry we 
The big news of the month, perhaps, 1 
ival in this country of the beauti 
il print vhich comprise i one-man 
show by Francis Wu, FPSA, FRPS, Pic 
torial Division Representative to Hong 
Kong. This show was sent by Mr. Wu 


There is no hard and fast rule as to re 
quirements. Sometimes an indifferent pho 
tographer furnishes more enthusiasm than 
the best portfolioist in the group 


In one International Portfolio the over- 
seas members resented the fact that their 
‘opposites ” in this country were not the 

big names” in photography. But who 
knows, maybe those unknowns ” at this 
time may develop through the influence of 
their porttolio, into the big names” of 
the future 

It certainly behooves us all to send to 
our portfolios the very best we can pro 
duce And if that means sending prints 
that have already gone through the fire ot 
salon icceptance that is all to the dl 
For our opposite members overseas have 
in all probability never seen our salon 
prints 

The PSA International Porttohos ar 
made up for the most part otf adv anced 
photographer whose work has lready 
stood the te of salons and competitions 
Thev do not have “ Commentators " as do 
the PSA American Portiolios. Ii we send 
in our be we will have the satistaction 
of contributing to the success of a great 
sctivity which is making triends overseas 


and influencing peopk 


to Frances Robson, of Vina, California 
one of his close friends in America. The 
pictures came unmounted, and Mrs. Rob 


son writes that she kept her two mounting 


presses hot, mounting the entire set. They 
were then displayed in a local department 
store and created quite a sensation. At 
this writing the prints are on their way to 
the Director of PSA International Ex 
hibits and soon will be available. A sched 


uk being arranged tor exhibitions 


by 


is 
Pictorial 


now 
Division councils and clubs 


Foreign pictures are not to be compared 


with American prints until the spectator 
realizes that condition abroad are not 
comparable te our unusual tacilities and 
supplies here in the U.S. One might think 
of Finland as a small North European 
nation with comparatively littl: interest in 
photography but such is not the case and 
their show, now on tour is exceedingly 
interesting 

Altho not based on American phot 
raphic conceptions, the Royal Show En 
list which is now in the St. Loui rea 
presents pictures made by British phot« 
raphet vith photographic honors and }s 
comparable In most respects to Americar 
ideas 

Evervene should take advantage of an 
opportunity to om ot loreign 
exhibits, and that should not be teo dith 
cult as the entire nine are now in circula 
tion and on display in various parts ot the 
yuntry Any club which is a member ot 
the Pictorial Division may have a briet 
loan of one of these exhibits, for a small 
fee, plus transportation charges While it 
may be possible to chedule the show 
it once, many of the shows have open 
time within to 60 day 

The International portfolios section of 


the Pictorial Division is to be credited with 
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much of the success of the International 
Exhibits, since most of the leads for foreign 
contacts and foreign shows have come 
trom foreign pictorialists whose interest in 
the International Portfolios has been keen 

For information write to Dr. Adams 

It is interesting to note the progress of 
the International Exhibit which was sent 
trom the Photographic Guild of Detroit to 
Australia. It was taken in charge by Keast 
Burke, Hon. PSA Representative, Editor of 
the Australasian Photo-Review, through 
the pages of which we trace its progress 
over that continent 

From the October 1948 issue 


exchange prints has duly 
1 few minutes’ inspection 
supply the answer as 


acceptances are gained 


PSA Exchange group 


December 1948 issue of AP-R gives notes 
trom the October meeting of the Adelaide 


from the Photographic Guil 
n was made available 
sy of the Edit of 
Hor PSA Representative 
pinior {i the meeting was that the 
showed very high technical excellence 
st part, they lacked inspiration 
twe st ifes were outstanding 
The Detroit Guild PSA Exchange Portfolio has 
rwarded to Melbourne 


Mrs. Sylvia Sminkey writes concerning 
this comment by the Australians 


f ‘ Exhibits is 
and get us int 

am glad 

The Aus 


thts cou 


mments 
This is 

the time 

in photography 


mething 


American 
bortfolios 


Dr. Cocuran, Associate Editor 


The Director of PSA American Port 
folios, Eldridge Christhilf, has pointed out 
that a great many questions come to his 
office regarding the rules which govern the 
various American Portfolios. Now Eldridge 
is not complaining and he is perfectly will 
ing to answer any and all questions to 
which he has an answer. Many of the 
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STORM TH:.EATENING 


From The Finnish 


inswers, however, are clearly stated in the 
instructions in the notebook 

It is perhaps understandable that during 
the rush of the short time we hold each 
pertiolio there is little time to devote to the 
reading of rules. Yet these rules are impor 
tant In order that you may inspect the 
instructions at leisure it is thought that they 
should be set down in these columns tor 
reference. So here they are. Read them 
through and keep them handy for a tuture 
reterence 

RULES OF THE PSA AMERICAN 
POR TFOLIOs 
PSA Ar 


will be inserted 
member will use these ud 
t of the Portfolio and 


to the next mem! 


In 


de 


ays 


Piciinen 


ternational Exhibit 


6. Each member will use the u most care in the 
handling of the prints while the Portfolio is in his 
possession and will carefully check when packing 
the Portfolio for shipment to avoid omitting any 
of the contents of the Portfolio case 

member will follow the Instructions 
pac ke with each Portfolio 

a hipments of the Portfolios will be by 


express collect 


Mounted Prints 


The idea of mounting a portfolio entry 
seems to be catching on. A nice mount cer- 
tainly goes far in dressing up the presenta 
tion of a print giving it a finished look 
which no unmounted print ever has 

Most suggestions that have been made 
regarding the mounting of prints have 
carctully specified a light-weight mount. It 
is important to keep this in mind if you 
mount your entries. Out West, and even 
sometimes in the East, the stops get pretty 
far apart. It is not unusual for a portiolio 
to pass across several states in one jump 
It prints are mounted on standard salon 
mount type boards, the portfolio gets bulky 
ind express charges increase accordingly 
So keep in mind: light-weight mounts only 

The subject of mounts has brought torth 
an interesting suggestion from Florence M 
McGee, of Houghton, Michigan, which 
merits consideration by all of u 

I happen to have some cut-o ship-in mounts 

I use for studying my own picture and 


been putting my portfolio print n them 
them aml viewing them at a distance 
them at clos I have 


atisfactory way of at 
the ty using the cut-out mounts the 
full 1 20 s uu get a good idea o w the 
picture s or will look when mounted. Why 
ouldn't each member be encouraged to buy a cou 
ple of mounts though four are really necessary 

me vertical and one horizontal in the two most 
used sizes, § x 10 and 11 x 14? The initial outlay 


or each vember would not be the 


mounts can be used ov 


= 
— 
The first group « 
m the Ph aphic Guild of Detroit is likely 
to be tured at November meetings of the Photo =. | 
graph Society of NSW. and of the Camera , “Ti 
Club of Sydney at 
The remainder of the evening was occupied a 
with a fe \ 
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he Australian show to be 
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never would be any srowth But (a) The advancement of the individual member } 
f this exchange should come ver) in photography 
ies. We will learn fron ' criticism of prin 
as The er ment fee is $1 per year, payable fue 
udvance: enrollment to be dated from the 
: me that the member is assigned to a Portfoli i 
~~ Circle and to be on a twelve month per year basis - “ 
4) Members may resign n the Port at 
time pen notificat t the € 
Secreta to the Director, PSA American 
b) A membership shall be nsidered as lapsed 
the member does not forward his tial 
print wit mont from the date 
his annual within three mont after the 
ma gz of enewal notice be dee d 
tk ha esigned th 
Membr ntribute re uly the 
Port which print hall be t and 
ticized the other members and then re 
Members shall receive the 
tation as per sch e set up. Port ’ aft r 
retained five day ncluding day of receipt and of ; # 
dispatch (Sundays not unted ember 
this period without slid excuse will be removed 
from the Circle 
5. Addressed post 
Portfoli und each 
te acly tse { the re 
of the Roster over and over again 
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Tarkington Award 


Many portfolio members will be eligible 
to compete tor the Booth Tarkington 
Memorial Award All who have 
medal for a first acceptance of a portfolio 
print automatically are entered in this 
competition. If you have your first accept 
ance in a and if the ac 
cepted print has traveled in a portfolio, you 
are entitled to a 


won a 


rec ognized salon 


medal 


The Booth Tarkington Memorial Award 
will be presented by Donald Jameson 
APSA, of Indianapolis, in memory of his 


uncle, the late Booth Tarkington, PSA 
When the 100 medals for first acceptances 


are all awarded, the best print will be 
selected by an outstanding jury to receive 
the Tarkington Award And there is 


still plenty of room. At present less than 20 
medals have been awarded 


After this presentation the 100 prints will 


be broken up into four groups to make 
traveling shows which will be circulated 
among PSA camera clubs If you have 


been following the medal awards published 


each month in The Folio, you will recog 
nize that these four traveling shows will 
be excellent examples, representing new 


least 


Several are 


comers to the field or at newcomers 


to salon competition ilready 


making a name tor themselves and are be 


coming tairly consistent exhibitors 
Folio Personalities 
PoLLvanna Grey 

This month we would like to introduce 
Miss Pollyanna Greyprint who really 
enjor her porttolio membership To 
those who are a littl thin-skinned and 
like people to tell you how nice you 
prints ere, Pollyanna is your girl. Perhaps 
i lew jotes from her comments will por 
tray her tar better than the efforts of this 
writer 

Here is a print of a charming little grand 
child on the floor, taken from a high angk 
with the toreground burned out trom the 
rht The backgroutid is cluttered 
the skin tones burned out and blocked, and 
1 bit motion on the part of the child 
can be tected with no effort. Says Miss 
Core t What darling little cherub 
You I think that this pic 

is the tinest thing we can do with our 

vonedert hobby, dont vou? Concern 
ing a tota wind ad in the wood 
vith a itary twure walking away trom 
the amera ne in the best tradition, ex 
cept i for a print quality whict 
on litt veak really beautiful pu 
tur How «ke yet ich vondertul 
lea And he do v« t ch won 
dertul mod wonderful peopk 
Now Y 1 good print, original in con 
cept a printed? with skill She 
know very much about thi 
kind of a pu but I an « that it 
must be ve od. It looks almost like 
painting 

And so it gue All print ire good 
All print ie wondertul Even tl ones 
which are over her head ire probably 
rowel There is one small defence her 
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attitude which many sterner critics over 
look. Any person who goes to the trouble 
of making an enlargement and entering it 
in a portfolio must have had some idea 
behind the print and saw some merit in the 
finished picture or he would not have made 
it and showed it to other people It is a 
very poor print indeed about which som 
thing good cannot be said Frank Fenner 
as commentator, recognizes this by dividing 
his commentary into two sections, pro and 
con, and I have yet to see a print which 
didn't have some “ pro ™ at least 

Now please do not go overboard with 
the pollyanna spirit and gloss over all faults 
in sympathy with the maker. We are in 
portfolios for help and to learn, and if we 
receive nothing but will make 
no progress and will probably retrogress 
Look for the good in every picture but 
learn to discover the faults It is the 
criticism of other prints that makes us able 
to really see a print and eliminate our own 
faults 


praise we 


Medal Award 


This time we go to the Cornhusker State 
Nebraska, for our Portfolio Medal Award 
Winner. Our congratulations go to Sten 
T. Anderson of Lincoln, Nebraska. Sten is 
one of the early portfolio members, a 
member of Circle No. 3 His print 

Modern was the first print 
that he entered in Pictorial Portfolio No. 3 
back in 1945 


Canyons, 


It was revamped to over- 
come the criticisms of the circle members 
ind of the Commentater, Burton D 
Holley, APSA. It was submitted to the 
Third International Salon at Omaha 


Nebraska, and was accented and hung 


Thus Sten’s persistence in carrving through 
on the suggestions of his fellow members 
ind his Commentator has paid dividends 


News , 3S 


of 
Pictorial 
Division 


Dover Lt 


Sack, Associate Editor 


A set of 50 prints, representing the work 
ot Louis S. Davidson, has recently been 
obtained for circulation as a_ travelling 


show by the PSA American Exhibits 

Mr. Davidson, a long-time member of 
the Camera Club of New York, is an 
outstanding pictorialist, who until recently 


has been quite active as an exhibitor. His 


prints, which display a diversification ot 
matter, are availabk 


PSA clubs and councils 


interesting subject 


tor viewing by 


If your club would like to see this one 
man show, write to Ralph L. Mahon, Di 
rector, PSA American Exhibits, 260 Forest 


Ave. Elmhurst, Il 


Invitational Salon 


3-Star anp 4-Stark Exuisitors 


ATTENTION 

Remember that letter you received from 
Ralph L. Mahon in April, asking you to 
send him two of your currently successful 
prints, for complimentary hanging, as a 
PSA exhibit, at the convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America in 
Chicago, in August ? 

Now is the time to select the two 
quality prints and 
get them on their way. If you have not 
mailed the addressed card which accom- 
panied the invitation, please fill it out and 
send it to Ralph immediately, in order 
that he may know what to expect 

After the convention, the prints will be 
used until July 1950 as a travelling show, 
sponsored by the Photographers’ Associa 
tion of America, and representing the PSA 

For the convenience of exhibitors living 
near the their prints 
delivered or sent to any of the 
ior ultimate 


“ top- 


solicited arrange to 


in or larger cities 
may be 
following committec 


assembly at a centralized point 


members 


Moreland M Deaderick. Foothills Road 
Carpinteria, California 

Mixs Jane J. Shaffer, 5466 Clemens Avenue 
st. Lous 1 Missour 

Kenneth F. Marsh $15 Wayburn Avenue 
Detroit 24, Michigar 

Miss Doris Martha Weber 4 E. 86th Street 
Cleveland 6. Jhi 

Mrs. Helen ¢ Manzer, 10 Sheridan Square 
New Vork 14, New Vork 

Ralph L. Mahor Forest’ Avenue 

Elmhurst, Mlinois 

Those exhibitors not located in the fore 


going areas should send their prints directly 
to Mr. Mahon 


Salon Listing 
By FRANK R. Fraprie, Hon. FPSA 


The following PSA exhibitors had 4 
prints or more accepted in 61 salons al 
ready listed, which are Atlanta Dixie 


Memphis, Combined Societies, Lititz, South 


Shields, Midland, Muncie, Salzburg, Ed- 
monton, Falmouth, Vancouver, Reading 
Luxembourg, Denmark Antwerp Prague 


Cape Town, London Royal, Puyallup 
Western Ontario, Louisville, Ukiah, Spring 
field, IN., Columbus, Nottingham, Pasa 
dena, Houston, Trail. San Sebastian, Evans 
ville, Victoria, Windlesham, Gent, Detroit 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Photographic So 
ciety of America, St. Louis M. V., Chile, 
Hong Kong, Argentina, Charleston, Banga 
lore, Omaha, Lincoln, Sao Paulo, Albany, 


Springfield, Mass., Des Moines, Wilmington, 
Whittier, Winnipeg, Great Falls, Oklahoma, 


Cripplegate, Rochester, New York 


Shropshire, Kalamazoo, Philadelphia, and 
Zaragoza 

Suloms Prints 
Frank R. Fraprie 5 158 
Mrs Jean Elw $7 
‘ Atwate 148 
Jack Wrig +4 ! 
Hareld 1 Tt 
David J. Stank 44 1 
Carl Mansfield 4 15 
Moreland M. D 
Axel Bahnsen 101 
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Salons Prints 


Alfred Watson 46 
Miss Doris M. Weber 38 98 
Allan Leo Horvath 38 97 
J. Heller 47 97 
. R. Thornton 39 89 
a Boyd A. Little 35 88 
Wood Whitesell 32 87 
Miss Eleanor Parke Custis 30 85 
Earle W. Brown 3 
Dr. Francis Wu 32 79 
Jose Oititica, Filho 39 78 
R. Winquist 25 76 
G. L. Weissenburger 32 76 
Frank E. Fuller 33 71 
Mrs. Irma G. Haselwood 39 7 
Kanti A. Patel 32 70 
Mrs. Mildred Hatry 19 69 
Vernon G. Leach 26 67 
Erno Vadas ... 23 66 
0. E. Romig. 29 66 
Harold Elliott 33 66 
Merrill W. Tilden 39 66 
Harry L. Waddle ‘1 65 
Wallace J. Stevens 24 63 
F. Eliot Westlake 30 63 
W. Galloway 33 62 
Dr. Carrol C_ Turner 25 58 
A. Aubrey Bodine 16 $7 
Karl Pollak 20 57 
Lewis T. Reed 25 7 
Dr. William F. Small 31 56 
Jon Delton Dodds 15 S$ 
Helen C. Manzer 8 55 
Theodore L. Bronson 29 55 
W. Manzer 26 54 
Dr. Tibor Csorgeo 23 53 
C. J. J. Schaepman 6 ; 
Miss Eugenia Buxton $3 
Bernard G. Silberstein 16 5? 
Miss Betty Parker Henderson 4 $2 
Dr. Alver J. Olson 20 51 
Dr. J. O| Fitzgerald, Jr 35 $1 
Shirley M. Hall 17 30 
Antonio Rosa Casaco 5 50 
Dr. R. Raymond LaPelle 18 48 
Bartley H. Arbing 1s 47 
Mrs. Sarah Martin 23 47 
Gottlieb A. Hampfler 12 46 
P. H. Oelman 13 45 
Mrs. Grace M. Ballentine 4 45 
Dr. Maurice Van de Wyer 5 44 
K. F. Pesak «4 43 
Dr. Glenn Adams 20 4) 
Clarence C. Ruchhoft 19 41 
Alfred Blyth 4 | 40 


Coming Exhibitions 


The salon practices director will under- 
take to list those forthcoming salons which 
agree to abide by PSA rules and which pro 
vide at least three (3) months advance 
notice of their closing dates. Salon com- 
mittees desiring this service are requested 
to send advance notices concerning their 
closing and exhibition dates, the location 
of the exhibition, and the name and ad 
dress of the person from whom entry blanks 
or other detailed information may 
tained to Ralph Mahon, Director Salon 
Practices, 260 Forest Avenue, Elmhurst, 
Ill. at the earliest opportunity and follow 
up with four (4) copies each of their forms 
and catologues, when printed 


be ob- 


Springfield, Il. (M) Closes July 16, exhibited 
\ug Data: Geo. L. Cashman, 315 
e St.. Springfield, Ill 

Royal, Eng. (M,C.T, Scientific, Nature, 
Stereoscopic, Record, Kinematography). Closes 
July . exhibited Sept. & thru Nov Data 
Royal Photographic Society, 16, Princes Gate, 
London, S.W. 7 

Bangalore, India. (M) Closes July 25, ex 
hibited Sept Data: Dr. G. Thomas, APSA, 
50, Sri Rama Mandir Road, Bangalore 4, India 


North American. (M,T) Closes (M) July 
28, (T) Aug. 11. Exhibited Sept. 1-11. 
North American Salon, iministra ation 
State Fair Grounds, Sacramento 17, Calif 

Asheville. (M) Closes Au 3 Exhibited 
Aug. 22-28. Data: Mrs. A. M. Cipar, Woodfin 
Apts. No. 55, Asheville, N. C. 
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Vancouver, Can. (M) Closes Aug. ex: 
hibited Aug. 24—-Sept. 5. Data: Hill, 
Pacific National Exhibition, Vancouver, B. 
Milwavkee. (M) Sept. 7, 
Sept. 17-Oct. 3. : Griesemer, 
3817 N. Bartlett pe Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Puyallup. (M) Closes Sept. 7, exhibited Sept. 
17-25. Data: Western Washington Fair Assoc., 
Puyallup, Wash 
estern Ontario. (M,C) Closes Sept. & 
Exhibited Sept. 23-Oct. 9. Data: A. E. 
Adams, 923 Maitland St., London, Ontario, Can. 
ad: (M,T) Closes Sept. 12, exhibited 
Sept ict. 16. Data: Foster E. Moyer, 325 
Hoskins Place, Reading, Penna. 
Victoria, Can. (M,T) Closes Sept. 17, ex- 
hibited Oct. 9-16. Data: Peter Forrest, 909 
Government St., Victoria, B. C 


asadena. (M,T) Closes Sept. 17. Exhibited 
Sept. 26-Oct. 15. Data: T. I. Sande, P.O. 
Box 69, Pasadena, Calif. 

Evansville. (M) Closes Sept. 21. Ex 
hibited Oct. 2-16 Data: Clyde A. Geiser, 


221 Mary St., Evansville, Ind. 
(M,C,T) Closes Sept. 24 
Exhibited Oct. 14-30. Data: Windlesham 
Camera Club, Hallgrove, Bagshot, Surrey, Eng 
SA. (M,C,T) Closes Sept. 28, exhibited 
beginning Oct. 17. Motion pictures, nature, 
technical, color, pictorial classes. Jata: Jane 
Shaffer, 5466 Clemens Ave., St. Louis 12, Me 
i (M) Closes Oct. 8 - xhibited Oct 
29-Nov. 27. Data: Mrs. L. M. Root, Room 
2320, 135 S. LaSalle St., wd. 3, I 


Ahmedabad, India. (M) Closes Oct. 15, ex 


hibited Jan., 1950 Data Db Engineer, 
APSA, Kochrab, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad, 7, 
India 

Minneapolis. (M) Closes Nov. 1. (T) 
Closes Oct. 24. Exhibited Dec. 3-31 Data 
Warren Anderson, 113 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Rev. HERMAN BIeELENBERG, APSA 


8 Pearl Ave., Oil City, Penna 

Color Division was the first in PSA to 
institute a circuit type program for the 
benefit of its members. Another type of 
circuit, the slide circuit study group, has 
been launched which gives an opportunity 
to become acquainted with other members 
of the circuit. The Circuit is headed by a 
commentator whe is expert in the field of 
color photography. Each member of the 
group submits 4 slides in glass to the cir 
cuit director. Ten members complete a 
circuit. The slides are assigned for com 
ment to the leader, and are mailed with 
analysis sheets and an autobiography book 
Each member retains the slides for a week's 
study, adds his comments and sets forth 
interesting personal data in the autobiog 
raphy book. If there are questions, he adds 
these 

When the set 
the second time, 
four new ones 


reaches the member fer 
he replaces his slides with 


Further information concerning the cit 
cuits may be obtained from Committec 
Chairman Dennis Pett, 82 Merriman Street, 


Rochester 7, N. Y., or Edward Poole, 1543 
West Ist St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
following members are listed in Slid 


> 


Oct.19,20, 91,22 


Circuit #1; Ray Watkins, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Paul E. Pallett, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Michael D. Tozzi, Trenton, N. J.; Ray E. 
Anderson, State College, Penna.; George 
Clemens, McConnelsville, Ohio; S. Wayne 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Lee 


Marshall, Seattle, Wash.; Henry T. Wil- 
liamson, Chicago, Ill.; Ed Poole and Dennis 
Pett. 


The following panel of commentators 
has been announced for the Slide Circuit 
Study Groups: H. J. Johnson, George 
Johnson, George Blaha, Jacob Deschin, C. 
Kinsley, Jack Cannon, Charles McKee and 
Mrs. Frances Robson. These commentators 
will include samples of their own work, 
and they will analyze the techniques of 
each member of the group so that he may 
improve the quality of his work. 


Fewer color shows are receiving our 
special recognition awards since we raised 
the requirements for obtaining such recog- 
nition 

One of these shows is the Chicago Na- 
ture, which has a large color slide division. 
This exhibition has consistently met all 
requirements (including return of slides by 
Ist class mail, being the first show to do 
this) and special recognition was awarded 
in the form of selection of two slides to 
be reproduced in monochrome in_ this 
column. The two slides were selected in 
the recent exhibition as best examples of 
color harmonies in nature, and winners 
Luna Moth” by Rev. L Harvey 
(Canada) and “ Three Swallows,” by Geo 
W. Purdy (Wash.). 

The special recognition awards in the 
future will be in the form of silver medals 


were “ 


In continuing a splendid service project 
Karl Baumgaertel, APSA, writes: “ Please 
credit the hospital project with 663 addi- 
tional slides delivered to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for circulation among the 
Army and Navy and Veterans Hospitals.” 
This brings the total of slides donated to 
3,089. Such thoughtful service 
emulation 


deserves 

A literal following of the letter 
law comes to our attention at a recent 
judging. One of the contributors, following 
the suggestion to thumb-mark his slides, 
had pressed his inked thumb in the corner 
of the slide and left a beautiful bertillon 
record. 


of the 


George Blaha, Chicago, 
ef the Color Division, 
serve on the jury of selection at 
This is one of those dream invitations 
would have no trouble finding an 
alternate if he should be unable to attend 
Prospective alternates will be disappointed 
to hear, however, that George will attend, 
and that his wife Mildred will accompany 
him 


tormer chairman 
asked to 
Hawaii 


has been 


CGvorge 


Coming Color Exhibitions 


Ist Hawaii, Honolulu, July 11 16 Dead 
line June 30. Four slides, $1. Forms: W . 
St. Clair, Jr., 1562 Pensacola St., Honolulu 25, 


Hawai 

Sacramento, at California State Fair, Sept. 
1-11 Deadline Aug. 11 Four 
Forms: DeWitt 


slitles, $1. 
Bishop, 2611 Jay St., Sacra 


vento 16, Calif 
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FOXTAIL PINE Stanley T. Abrams 


H. Sheldon 


SPRING IDYL 
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George W. Purdy LUNA MOTH 


Milwaukee, Sept. 16 Oct. 3. Deadline Sept 
7? Four slides, $1 Forms 
3208A W. Juneau, Milwaukee, Wis 

2nd Reading, Public Art Gallery, Sept. 25 
Oct. 16. Deadline Sept. 12. Four slides, $1 
Forms: Foster E. Moyer, 325 Hoskins Pt, 
Reading, Pa 

4th Columbus. 


Deadline Sept. 24 Four 


slides, $1. Forms: T. R. Brumfield, 272 Fallis 
Rd.. Columbus 2, Ohio 
Louis City Art Museum, Oct 


7th PSA, St 
7-22 Deadline Sept. 28 Four slides, $1 
Four color prints Forms: Jane Shaffer, 5406 
Clemens Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo 

6th Chicago, Rosenwald Museum, Nov. 10 13 
Deadline Oct. 22 Four slides, $1 Forms 
©. E. Schmidt, 3047 N. 78ta Ave., Eimwood 
Park 35, 10 

2nd Minneapolis, Nov. 15-17. Deadline Oct 
25. Four slides, $1. Forms: Paul M. Kroeger, 
4378 Browndale Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 


psa 


By Louise BroMAN JANSON 
6252 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 29, Il 
The third Nature Division slide compe 

tition received favorable support trom 
Division members as well as other photog 


raphers; 116 slides were entered. These 
were the winners 
Medal Awards 

Yucca.” by W. H. Savary, Plainfield, N 

Seed of Canada Mayflower.” by Cyril F. Smith, 
Dartmouth, N. 

Cynthia Moth by Ruth E. Tremor, Bufialo, 

Honorable Mentions 

Good Night by Arthur E. Anderson, Chester 
ton, Ind 

Call to the Bees by D. Bishop, Sacraments 
Calif 


Blazing Star,’ by Jack Brennan, Salt Lake City 


Utah 


Daphne Odora, by C. W. Getzendaner, Forest 
Grove, Ore 
Young Goldfinch at Nest by L. D. Hiett 


Toledo, 


Peek,” by Edward A. Hill, Fleetwood, Pa 
Photomicrograph Insect Tongue by Paul I 
Rittenhouse, New York City, N 
Desert Joshua Tree by Therese Whiteside, 
Julian, Calif 

Et 


Walter Sheffer, 


Rev. L. C. Harvey 


The judges were Ray L. Carroll, Fred 
Mock, and Howard Wolf 

The next slide competition closes on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1949. Entry forms are avail- 
able from the contest chairman, William C 
Janson, 6252 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 29, 
I 


The Flowers Nobody Knows 

The mental picture which the word 
“flower” suggests is one of gracefulness of 
form, beauty of color and pleasing odor 
We derive great pleasure and satisfaction 
from the beauty of flowers, and consider it 
a high form of art to attempt to dupl'cate 
or reproduce their shapes and hues. In 
fact, we may have the egotistical idea that 
all of these attractive attributes were pro- 
vided solely for our satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. The actual truth is, however, that 
the flower is the reproductive organ of 
the plant, and its color, scent, and nectar 
are built into it for the one purpose of 
attracting the specific insect whose function 
it is to pollinate this particular species of 
flower. In fact, the life cycle of plant and 
insect are so interwoven that neither could 
exist without the other 

Sad to say, the usual method employed 
by the human animal in “enjoying” a 
flower is to pluck it, and thus destroy it 
forever. One fortunate exception is the 
nature photographer, who has the faculty 
of “eating his cake and keeping it too” 
by preserving the grace and beauty of the 
object of his admiration through the 
medium of color photography 

So far we have, by implication, been con- 
sidering only what the botanist would call 
a “perfect” flower, ie. complete with 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. These 
it is the common and typical 
forms of insect pollinated flowers, and as 
indicated above, are specifically designed 
to attract the right insect at the right time 
and to insure the transfer of pollen during 
his visit. On the other hand, there are 
plants whose repro 
ductive organs have no special beauty of 
form, no colorful petals, and no nectar 
Many of these could hardly be recognized 
as a flower in the usual sense of the term 
In this category are found the myriad varie 
ties of vegetation which depend on the 
wind rather than insects to disperse their 
pollen 


true, are 


countless species of 
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Most of our forest trees and several 
shrubs are geared for wind pollination 
The commonest type of flower structure 
designed for this purpose is the “ ament ” 
or “catkin.” This consists of a pendent 
festoon of flower elements of one sex only. 
In other words, they are exclusively either 
stamen-bearing or pistil-bearing This 
scheme is found in the Alders, Birches, 
Chestnuts, Hickories, Hornbeams, Oaks, 
Poplars, Walnuts, and Willows. In several 
of the above, as for instance the Poplars 
and Willows, the staminate catkin is borne 
on a different tree from the pistillate one 
The “balls” of Osage Orange and Sweet 
Gum are functionally the same as catkins, 
but differ only in shape. Catkins are a 
fertile subject for nature photography 
Their gracefulness of form and variety of 
coloring frequently win the approval of 
judges of nature exhibitions 

Another inconspicuous type of flower is 
found in the large and important family of 
the grasses. These, too, are designed for 
wind pollination. The little spikelets have 
no sepals or petals, but a sin!» pistil and 
three dangling, feathery stamens to each 
flower. A number of these spikelets are 
usually arranged in a raceme, spike, or 
panicle. The staminate flewers of corn are 
borne in the “tassel” on the top of the 
stalk, while the pistillate flowers form the 
“ear,” the silk being the elongated stiles 
of the pistils. Cattails bear their staminate 
flowers in a loose spike at the very top of 
the stem, and the pistillate ones in a dense 
cluster directly below, forming the familiar 
cattail.” 

Still another unattractive and almost un- 
known type of flower is the one called 
by the botanist “ cleistogamous,” which 
might be rather freely translated as meaning 
“having enclosed fertilization.” These are 
small bud-like structures, usually borne 
either on or under the ground. Since they 
do not depend on insects for pollination, 
they never open. These “ blind flowers” 
lack color, odor, and nectar, yet are per- 
fectly mature, self fertilized and abundantly 
fertile. All plants bearing this type of 
flower also bear the usual “ perfect 
flower also. It would seem as if cleistoga- 
mous flowers are a sort of insurance policy, 
to guarantee the perpetuation of the species 
in case something goes wrong with the 
other type. Some 60 genera of plants in- 
clude one or more species bearing this 
peculiar structure, mostly among the 
legumes and violets. Still others are 
Beechdrops, Flowering Wintergreen, Hog 


LARVA Alfred Watson 
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Peanut, Venus’ Looking Glass, Wood Sor- 
rel, and a few of the grasses 

As far as the nature photographer is 
concerned, cleistogamous flowers are a dis 
appointment unless it be for record shots 
They, if any, are truly “ the flowers no- 
bedy knows.”—Wuttarp H. Farr 


Recognition Requirements 
for Nature Shows 

There is now a sufficient number of na- 
ture shows so that we can formulate the 
standards which will be required for ob 
taining the support of PSA Nature Division 
in the future 

First, the exhibition must be at least 
national in scope, without restriction ot 
subject material to any segment or seg 
ments of the nature field, and without re- 
strictions on the status of contributors. 

The maximum number of prints which 
can be submitted cannot exceed four, nor 
can this maximum be exceeded in trans 
parencies 

The interval between deadline for entries 
and close of the exhibition must not exceed 
six weeks. This applies to both slides and 
prints 

Notification of receipt of entries is not 
necessary but a card announcing results of 
the judging must be sent to each contribu- 
tor shortly after the judging. (This card 
serves both as notice of receipt of entries 
and of results of the judging.) 

No exhibitions have to meet these re 
quirements. However, those which do will 
receive our support and recognition by list- 
ing in our annual “ Who's Who in Nature 
Photography,” provided that total accept- 
ances number 100 or more. 

Previously all exhibitors who have had 
acceptances in one or more nature shows 
during the season have been listed in the 
“Who's Who.” Beginning next season, ac 
ceptances in two shows will be required, 
this increase reflecting the availability of a 
broader exhibition field. 

Exhibitions which meet recognition re- 
quirements will be able to borrow a master 
list of nature photographers upon agree- 
ment to furnish us in exchange a list of all 
their contributors so that the master list 
can be kept up-to-date 

We are preparing now a “ show packet 
which will be available to organizations 
wishing to sponsor a nature photography 
exhibition. This packet will contain sam- 
ple forms, budget, etc., and may be ob- 
tained by writing to H. J. Johnson, 1614 
W. Adams, Chicago 12, Ill. 


MOTHER AND CHILD L. F. Plummer 
From 4th Chicago Nature Exhibit 


SHIFTING SANDS 


SAGUARO BLOSSOMS 


WET DUCK 


Blanche Adams 


Tommy Lark 
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PROFESSIONAL CALLING CARDS 


Where Publishers 
Teachers may present 
advertising message 


Professionals, Schools and 
their mame, address and 
one line of Rates on appli- 
cation to the Editor 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
217 Park Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Where photography is taught by experts 
headed by William Gerdes, M. Photog 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1322 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Telephone WO 5-2745 
Practical Instruction by Qualified 
Instructors 


Duplication, Processing, Reproduction 


ot 
Color Transparencies 
ALEX GRANT 


Box 29, Detroit 12, Michigan 


PSA TRADING POST 


Limi ¢ sti 

nd pr me mon 

Wanted Zeiss Miflex with focusing 
telescope for Contax. Perfect; serial num, 


ber above 17,006 Otto F 
Belmont Ave., Seattle 


Sperling, 1705 


Wash 


Wanted PSA Journats—Vol. 1, No 
Jul 45 No. 3 Sep $5 No. 4 (Dee 
3); Vol No. 1 (Jun. “36), No. 3 (Dee 
6 Vol. 3, No Sep. 37), No. 4 (Dec 

"37 Vol. 4, No 
No.4 Sep. “39 


Summer “38 Vol. 5, 
PSA Journat, 51 Grand 


view Place, Upper Montelair, N. J 
For Sale Leica “ A”, with folding copy 
ing stand Verv good cond S50.K N 


W. Goodwin, New Hope, Pa 


For Sale New Rolleiflex, latest model 
sutomatic Tessar f 5 I factory 
oated, Eveready case 1 Bayonet filter 
5M Arthur Rich. 645 West End Ave 
New York. N. 
} Sale Tenax Il mm camera, f 
coated Sonnar, like new with case Cost 
$19 Highest offer. P. J. Wolfe, Box 
Butler, P 
f Sa Kodak Medalist I, Auto Rollei 
Kodak Precisi A” enlarger, Albert & 
DeG WR. Bra Rushvil 
} Polaroid Land Camera. Ss 
Pol id film Ciroflex, 1 Wollensak 
lens in Rapax shutter. § Thomas f 
Reilly, Jr $81 Main St.. Woonsocket, 
For Sale r Trade—Zeiss Kolibri, 1/35 
Tk ir, ace ork excellent 16 exposures 
onl $ Want rifle or shotgun 
J. J. Schott, 147 E. 84th Street, New 
York 28, N.Y 
For Sale or Trade Super Sport Dolley. 


Mever Gorlitz f 
Case Good cond 


McKay Myrtle St 


) lens in Compur shutter 
Highest offer. G. B 
Boston 14, Mass 
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What's New 
(Concluded from page 350) 


red, blue or green leather, with chrome 
trim, we are told by the Mycro Camera 
Company, Inc. 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The principal new features are 
the Hope Anastigmat {/4.5 lens and the 
new rimset (Compur type) shutter with 
speeds of bulb, 1/ 25th, 1/50th and 1/100th 
second 

Owners of cameras other than the Graflex 
who have been eyeing the Graflite Syn 
chronizer’s features, may now satisfy their 
longing. For the Graflite has been made 
available for any camera with built-in syn- 
chronization. Two brackets and special 
cords are used to effect the adaptation to 
any camera. Prices for a complete Graflite 
unit start at 327.25 

3-inch coated {/2.8 Trioplan telephoto 
lens for 16mm cameras has been put on 
the market by Hugo Meyer & Co., Inc., 
39 West 60th Street. The lens is one of a 
series designed for all 16mm cameras. A 
similar lens produced by this company for 


Smm cameras is a 1 inch £/2.7 


Accessories 


tripods designed pri 
photographer is 
138 East 
These 
extend 


\ line of brass 
marily for the 
offered by Peerless Camera Stores 
i4th Street, New York, in five 
two-section model, 


amateur 


sizes 
from the 
46 inches 


range 


ing to closing to 24 inches and 


costing $2.89, to the seven-section unit 


which extends to 52 inches, closes to 13 
inches and costs $7.89. Three, four and 
five-section tripods are $3.89 to $6.69. The 


tripods are made entirely of hard pelished 
heavily chromed 
retractable 


brass, the top section 
each fitted 


to lock the legs 


ection with pins 


Hugo Meyer & Co., Inc. has available a 
new Series R cam-coupled Range Finder 
for the Busch 4x5 Series D Camera. The 
init includes the Huge Meyer compensat 
ing curve cam and permits adaptation ot 
he Hugo Mever Focalite, tor focusing 
indet diverse light conditions 

Spaco Spanner Wrenches are announced 

removing lenses, lens clements and 
New Headquarters Fund 
In addition to those donors pre 
viously listed in the PSA Journal 

the following have contribute-i to the 

Vew Headquarters Fund 
Crell, Willy F 
Lyons, Sam 
Mars, John H 
Misener, Garland C 


Si-Luk, Kann 
Sudlow, Harold 
Taylor, Warner 
Yuen, S. K 


fund is $5,000.00 
have con 
this 


The goal of the 
of which 752 members 


tributed $3.97908 as of date 


flanges without tears. The wrenches are 
made of tool steel (except for the lock 
screws) and are in two styles, with the 
most useful bits, round and blade, oil- 
tempered and drawn for hardness. Query 
Superb Photo Accessories Company, 9219 
Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 34. 

Apex Case, Inc., 253 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, has the Apex Carry-All Bag No. 650, 
made of vinyl plastic and measuring 
4'.x9x12 inches and costing $6.95. The 
bag has inside compartments for camera 
and accessories plus an outside pocket, 
both sections with zipper closures, and an 
adjustable carrying strap 

Penn Camera Exchange, 126 West Thirty - 
second Street, New York, has added tele- 
vision to its line of wares, which now in- 
clude Dumont and Garod television re- 
ceivers and related products 

A new line of coated filters in all popular 
sizes and color densities is announced by 


The EdnaLite Optical Company, Inc. The 
filters are mounted in a new-type Dura 
Klad “free-floating” rim to make the 
filter disk shock-proof. For price list and 


details, write Rodar Distributors, Inc., 95 
Madison Avenue, New York 

A new “ Safe-Lock” Pan Head, which 
features a removable camera plug, is an 


nounced by the American Products Co., 
2287 Hollers Avenue, New York, at $2.50 
The head is made of alum‘aum alloy. The 
plug is screwed into the camera bushing 
then inserted on the pan inwad 

Ansco has introduced a new 


Indiatone 


paper sur 


face, Cyltex, for its warm .-tone 
portrait projection paper The new surface 
is rough, with a slight luster, and is ck 
signed principally for “large head” por 
traits and other photographs where the 


reproduction of detail is not an important 


lactor 

A new double condenser assembly for 
the 5 x 7 and 4 x § diffusion-type Solar 
enlargers is offered by Burke and James, 


unit, which costs $39.50, 
with the regular diffu 


Solar 


Inc., Chicago. The 
is interchangeable 
enlargers 


sion system of the 


A new type of photo corner for mounting 


prints in albums, the Fix-Duplex Photo 
Corners are being imported from Holland 
by Ralph O. Pollock, 366 Madison Avenu 
Features include variety of colers; align 
ment assured by climination of points 
made of flexible gummed paper; corners 
ire water-thin. The price is 15 cents tor 
sixty colored corners, 100 transparent cor 
ner 


And E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, 
New York 13 prize 
contest, with awards in Leica cameras and 
accessories The is in celebration of 
the company’s 1849-1949 
is open to all pictures made with a Leica 
with E. Leitz in New 
This announcement probably is too 


announce a 34,800 
event 
centennial, and 
camera registered 
York 
late for the first and second parts of the 
contest, which close July 1, but the final 
contest, from July 2 through September 30, 
still gives you time to enter pictures in any 
classification, with unlimited subject choice 

So go to it the best of luck 


and may 


attend vour efforts 
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PSA JOURNAL Wins Award 


PSA JournaL has won recognition for 
editorial achievement in the 11th Annual 
Business Paper Editorial Awards, spon 
sored by “ Industrial Marketing.” The 
award of merit certificate was given in the 
Ciass, Institutional, and Professional clas- 
sification for the best original publication, 
market, or technical research published in 
a regular issue 

The Annual Editorial Awards covered an 
18-month period from August 1947 through 
December 1948 and the competition was 
open to editors of all business papers (not 
house organs or company publications) 
published in the U. S. or Canada. Several 
hundred magazines were entered 

The particular paper that was selected 
was “One-Step Photographic Processes ” 
by Lloyd E. Varden, FPSA, which ap 
peared in PSA Journat, Volume 13, Num- 
ber 9, September 1947. It was considered 
one of the finest pieces of original research 
published by any magazine. The judges 
paid special attention to the usefulness of 
the research to the photographic field, to 
the tec hniques employed, and to the method 
of presentation 

Presentation of the framed parchment, 
reproduced on this page, was made on June 
1sth to Editor Fred Quellmalz, Jr. by 
George J. Callos, executive vice president, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, of 
Milwaukee, at a luncheon during the 
N.LA.A. Conference in Buffalo 


PSA Convention News 


Photographs by Fifty 
raphers,” an exhibition from the 
of Modern Art, New York City, 
thumbnail sketch of the whole 100 year 
history of photography, will be on exhibi- 
tion at the 1949 PSA Convention in St 
Louis, Missouri, October 19th-22nd, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Oval Table 
Society and the PSA Pictorial Division 

In tracing the development of pictorial 
photography, these “ Fifty Photographs ” 
from extreme realism to the highly 
As might be expected, there are 
and changes due to technical de 
velopments over the but in addi- 
tion there are surprising similarities of 
approach between a study of the 1949 
Blizzard and Stieglitz’ “Winter Fifth 
Avenue ” of 1893, for example 

Starting with the earliest British pic- 
torial photographer, D. O. Hill, a portrait 
painter who has been all but forgotten as 
a painter but is today 
pioneer of pictorial photography, the ex 
hibit Mathew Brady, the 
American pioneer, who is represented by 
one of his fine Civil War portrait groups 
Other outstanding 19th Century examples 
include Margaret Julia Cameron’s forceful 
portrait of Sir John Herschel, Eadweard 
Muybridge’s experiments in the analysis of 
motion and Alired Stieglitz’ celebrated 
“ Winter Fiith Avenue.” The controversia! 
Photo Secession group led by Stieglitz at 
the turn of the century, is represented in 
prints by Frank Eugene, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Clarence White and Edward Steichen, Hon 
FPSA Their French contemporary, 


Photog- 
Museum 
giving a 


* Fifty 


range 
abstract 

contrasts 
years, 


recognized as a 


proceeds to 
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Conducted by 


INDUSTRIAL 
IMARKETING 


Jor Editorial 
Excellence 


Class, a and Professional Papers 


aa OF MERIT TO 
PSA Journal 


For outstanding research 
published during the periad 
ending December 31, 1948 
in the eleventh annual 
editorial competition 


Tue Awarp or Merit Won py PSA 


Eugene Atget, appears with “ Street Mu- 
sicians, Paris,” done about 1905 

The beginning of a whole school of in 
dustrial photography, Charles Sheeler’s 
‘Ford Plant,” made in 1927, is shown; 
and the superb artistry of Paul Strand is 
demonstrated in his “ Driftwood, Gaspe, 
Quebec.” 

Farm Security Administration photo 
graphs of the 1930's established a new high 
in documentary photography and are repre 
sented in the work of Dorothea 
Walker Evans and Russell Lee. The 
tion also includes such masters as Edward 
Weston, Ansel Adams, Mili, Lisette 
Model, Harry Callahan, Irving Penn, 
Andreas Feininger, Todd Webb, Eugene 
Smith, ete 


Lange. 


selec 


Gijon 


In Memoriam 
Word has been received of the death of 
the following Active PSA Members 
James S. Forbes, Chicago, Ill 
Frank J. Rumpf, Elkins Park, Pa 
C. Schneider, Ukiah, Calif 
Anton Wetzel, Woodside, N. Y 


Journal 


rok Eprrortan 


Nominations by Petitions 


No Nominating Committee has ever been 
divinely inspired. They are necessarily 
handicapped by the wishes of the people 
they can contact and talk with and by 
those who write in. The PSA Nominating 
Committee feels that there must be many 
well qualified candidates who have been 
overlooked in the selection of the present 
slate 

The slate, as presented on pages 271 and 
272 of the May Journat, is the best that 
under the present machinery could have 
been prepared. However, 
individuals should be prepared to say the 
last word. Therefore, 
the annual election, an appeal to the rank 
and file of the membership is in order 


no group of five 


inasmuch as this is 


Nominations by petition can be accepted 
July 2nd, and the 
wants but invites such 


up to and including 


Committee not only 
nominations 
B. E. Bucktey, 
PSA Nominating 


APSA, Chairman 
Committee 
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Direct-Positive Processing 


Summary Chemical reversal offers an attractive and eco 
nomical way ot processing 16-mm. motion pictures, since It Uses 
only a single film and requires less skill and equipment than the 
alternative negative-positive method. High-speed panchromatic 
emulsions are available for customer processing in the new Kodak 
Super-X and Super-XNX Blue Base Reversal Films 

The major operations in reversal processing (negative develop 


ment, bleaching, and redevelopment) are discussed, as well as 
supplementary treatments such as hardening, which enter into 
the practical working procedure Characteristics of the final posi 


tive can be controlled by variations in first development. Fog 


ving redevelopers can be used to obviate re-exposure 


Procedures are described which will enable the photographic 
worker to obtain uniform development and good projection 
quality in small-scale processing of Blue Base Reversal Films 
using simple forms of equipment such as rack and tank, reel 
nd trough, or rewind tanks 


|. /ntroduction 

The conventional negative-positive system for making 
motion pictures would be rather costly for amateur mov it 
making, because it requires two separate films. More- 
over, the labor involved in making the critical adjust- 
ments in printing cannot be distributed over a large num- 
ber of release prints as in professional motion-picture 
practice 

Chemical reversal, first suggested by C. Russell in 
1862, offered a means of overcoming these disadvantages 
In this process the positive image is formed from the 
residual silver salts usually removed in fixing, thus pro- 
ducing the “ direct-positive ” projection pictures on the 
same film that was used as the negative in the camera. 

In 1915, J. G. Capstaff, of these Laboratories, pro- 
posed the commer ial application of chemical reversal 
in the production of high-quality low-cost home movies, 
and in 1923, after satisfactory film, apparatus, and tech- 
niques had been worked out, the Kodak 16-mm. reversal 
process tor amateur mov ies was announced 

It was considered essential to offer dependable proc- 
essing service to the user, and for convenience and econ- 
omy, the cost of processing was included in the price of 
the film The popularity of this arrangement continues 
today. and the great bulk of the home movie film is still 
returned after exposure, for processing by the manufac 
turer 

With care, however, good quality is within the reach of 
the amateur processor ind it is sometimes advantageous 
to be able to process reversal film without sending it 


‘ kK Research La storie Re 


of the New Koaak Blue Base Reversal Filmst 


By H. A. H. D. Russect, ano J. Craprree 


away to a commercial laboratory. Thus, when the results 
are needed in a hurry, it may be opportune to tolerate 
the nuisance of processing and even some sacrifice in 
quality in order to view the pictures promptly. 

The present article discusses the chemistry of reversal 
development and includes procedures for use by the 
photographer in small-scale processing of Kodak Super-X 
and Super-XX Blue Base Reversal 16-mm. Films 


Il. Mechanism of Reversal Development 

In conventional processing of photographic emulsions, 
the exposed silver halide is developed to metallic silver 
and the undeveloped silver salts remaining are removed in 
a hypo fixing bath. In reversal processing, the opposite 
of this treatment is used. The negative silver image is 
dissolved out after development, and the residual silver 
salts form a complementary or reversal image, which 
is converted in a second developing bath to a metallic 
silver positive. In this way, the negative and positive 
images are produced successively in the same emulsion 
layer. The inverse relationship between the negative 
and the positive images is illustrated in Figure 1 which 
shows the essential steps: (a) Exposure to form a latent 
image; (b) development of the negative silver image; 
(c) removal of this image by bleaching; and (d) devel- 
opment of the remaining silver halide to a positive silver 
image. 

In addition to the longer development procedure, satis- 
factory direct-positive photography requires specialized 
types of photographic materials. Ordinary emulsions are 
generally unsuitable. A conventional negative emulsion 
processed to a direct-positive image by chemical reversal 
may be expected to give inadequate contrast and high 
minimum density. Negative emulsions which have been 
double-coated for wide exposure latitude usually produce 
serious distortions in tone reproduction when processed 
by chemical reversal. Positive emulsions generally have 
excessive contrast for reversal purposes and the emulsion 
speed is comparatively low. Moreover, they are ordi- 
narily not color-sensitized, and they have no antihalation 
backing to inhibit flare around _ the edges of strong 
highlights. 

satisfactory reversal film combines properties ot 
both negative and positive materials. The high emulsion 
speed, color-sensitizing, and antihalation features of the 
negative films are desirable, together with the clean high- 
lights, finer grain. and higher resolving power of the 
positive emulsions 
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Figure 'd Development of the Residual Positive image 


Ficure 1. The Major Steps in Chemical Reversal Processing 


III. Advantages and Disadvantages of the Reversal 
Process 

As compared with negative-positive processing, chemi- 
cal reversal requires only one film and one complete 
processing operation. The procedure is longer, however, 
and more complicated than ordinary development. 

Resolution and image sharpness are usually better in 
chemical reversal because the printing operation required 
in preparing a positive transparency from an ordinary 
negative is eliminated, with its problems of precise focus 
or intimate contact. White dust spots, and undeveloped 
areas in the positive caused by débris in the film plane 
during printing from the negative are also obviated. 

Claims for higher emulsion speed by reversal are fre- 
quently heard, but they are valid only so far as they 
fairly represent the increase in speed possible when nega- 
tive development is prolonged into the high-fog, gamma- 
infinity region, as it is in chemical reversal., Reversal 
processing does, however, yield an appreciably finer- 
grained picture than is produced in a positive printed 
from a negative on the same emulsion. 

Since the positive image is the complement of the 
negative, the effect is as though the negative had been 
printed onto a positive emulsion with a perfectly straight 
line D-log EF (density versus log exposure) characteristic 
curve. For this reason, the redevelopment step intro- 
duces no additional distortion into the characteristic 
curve, and tone reproduction should suffer no more in 
preparing a direct positive, than if the film were fixed out 
after the negative development. Thus, it should be possi- 
ble to prepare a reversal positive and copy it by chemical 
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reversal without introducing tonal distortion at more 
than two points, namely, the original and the duplicate 
negative stages. 

If the shape of the D-log-E curve can be controlled 
in the negative development step in chemical reversal so 
that the distortion is no greater than in the two stages 
of the conventional negative-positive process, it should 
be possible to prepare duplicates from a chemically 
reversed image that will have as satisfactory tone repro- 
duction as is obtained in prints from the corresponding 
negative-positive method. It should be noted in this 
connection, however, that duplication by chemical rever- 
sal requires reversal films having entirely different char- 
acteristics from those embodied in the camera films, so 
that the latter are not particularly suited to duplication. 


IV. Processing Steps in Reversal Development 


The reversal processing operations include development, 
hardening, bleaching, clearing, redevelopment, and fixing, 
with more or less rinsing and washing following treatment 
in the various baths. 

First or Negative Development: The first developer 
acts conventionally to reduce the exposed silver halide to 
a negative image. This teeatment is prolonged until the 
residue of silver halide in the brightest highlights is 
negligible, in order to avoid an unduly veiled and over- 
dense positive. 

Even after extended development, however, there fre- 
quently is some undeveloped silver halide in the extreme 
highlights. Since this consists of the smallest and least 
sensitive grains, an immoderate degree of development 
occurs among the larger grains in other parts of the pic- 
ture if development is extended sufficiently to assure 
complete reduction of the highlight grains. This results 
in lowered contrast and maximum density in the positive. 

A better way of getting clean highlights is to add to 
the developer a quantity of a silver halide solvent, such 
as sodium thiosulfate (hypo), or sodium thiocyanate. 
No extra baths are needed, and since the action is simul- 
taneous with the development of the image, the over-all 
processing time is reduced. 

Ordinarily, for the same degree of highlight * clean- 
out,” slightly higher contrast is produced in the, final 
transparency by the use of a silver halide solvent in the 
developer than by prolonged development. The improve- 
ment is frequently explained by assuming that the tiny 
undeveloped grains in the highlight areas are easier to 
dissolve out than to develop up. On the other hand, the 
grains left in the less fully developed areas are, on the 
average, much larger and more sensitive and hence com- 
paratively more vulnerable to the reducing action of the 
developer than to the solvent action of the addend. Ac- 
cordingly, the use of a silver halide solvent in the first 
developer favors production of a somewhat higher con- 
trast in the direct-positive image. The improvement is 
usually not great enough, however, to enable altering the 
contrast substantially in this way. 

Since treatment in the first developer is prolonged, the 
fog values obtained may be rather high. Addition of 
antifoggant, such as potassium iodide, benzotriazole 
(Kodak Antifog No. 1), or 6-nitrobenzimidazole nitrate 
(Kodak Antifog No. 2) will result in a decrease in nega- 
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tive fog and a corresponding increase in maximum 
density in the final positive. 

In reversal processing, first development is usually 
extended into the region where gamma is no longer 
increasing rapidly, so that small changes in the degree of 
first development have little effect on contrast. It will 
be noted in Figure 2 that 25 per cent under- and over- 
development of Kodak Super-X Blue Base Reversal 
Film have resulted in a negligible variation in contrast. 
In order to alter the contrast appreciably, it is necessary 
to modify either the emulsion or the composition of the 
developer. 

In reversal processing, the term “ film speed ” has two 
interpretations: (1) Highlight film speed, referring to 
the least exposure required to give clean transparent 
highlights under the conditions employed; and (2) emul- 
sion speed, related to the least exposure required to give 
satisfactory detail and separation in the shadows. The 
latter is less sensitive than the former to minor varia- 
tions in the degree of development. 

All three curves in Figure 2 show about the same 
emulsion speed, indicated by the exposures correspond- 
ing to the points, ¢, e’, and e”, on the curves. The expo- 
sures corresponding to the highlight speed, indicated by 
the points, 4, and vary considerably among 
themselves. 

This is in agreement with the foregoing discussion. 
However, in Curve A in Figure 2, the extreme shadow 
detail occurs at densities above 2.50. because of lens 
flare and stray light, it would be extremely difficult to 
project this detail onto the screen and the effective 
emulsion speed would correspond to an exposure value 
at a lower density on the curve, such as represented by 
the point, ee, on Curve A in Figure 2. 

The highlight film speed and the average density 
respond readily to changes in first development (as seen 
in Figure 2). Excessive first development leaves too 
little residual silver halide and results in a decrease in 
density and exposure latitude, and an increase in high- 
light film speed. The result is a thin positive which 
appears overexposed because of the blank washed-out 
highlights and inadequate half-tone and shadow densities. 

On the other hand, insufficient first development lowers 
the highlight speed of the film. The resulting trans- 
parency is too dense and the general effect is similar to 


that of underexposure 

It is possible, by varying the first development, to offset 
minor exposure errors without altering the contrast of 
the positive transparency, but the degree of under- or 
overexposure is seldom known and is rarely uniform over 
an entire roll of film. Hence, it is usually best to expose 
the film according to the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tion and adhere to the recommended time and tempera- 
ture of first development. 

\ useful criterion of the correct degree of develop- 
ment, and one that is independent of errors in exposure 
is the maximum density of the unexposed areas of the 
final positive. For best balance among such factors as 
minimum and maximum density, highlight speed, and 
exposure latitude, the maximum density with Kodak 
Super-X and Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Films should 
be between about 2.1 and 2.4 

Densities above this range indicate insufficient first 
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development. Maximum densities less than 2.1 result 
either from too much negative development or incom- 
plete redevelopment. 

Practical first-developer solutions are usually active 
developers with or without added silver halide solvents, 
antifoggants, etc. For a reversal emulsion of the readily 
developable type, like Kodak Super-X Blue Base 
Reversal Film, Kodak D-67 Developer is suitable, or for 
more rapid development, a caustic developer like D-8 
can be used. 

Kodak Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Film requires 
a caustic developer like D-8, or D-88, with or without 
added silver halide solvents. The use of D-19 or D-67 
would greatly prolong development for adequate high- 
light clean-out. 

Hardening: Although the basic operations in reversal 
processing are developing, bleaching. and redeveloping, 
certain auxiliary treatments are necessary to assure film 
of good physical characteristics and adequate keeping 
properties. Because reversal processing involves repeated 
transfer from alkaline to acid baths, and from highly 
saited solutions to plain water rinses, softening and reticu- 
lation of the emulsion are fostered, especially at some- 
what elevated temperatures. The emulsion can be 
hardened to withstand these conditions by treatment in 
the prehardener before first development, or in a harden- 
ing stop bath between the first developer and the bleach. 

For hardening before development, the Kodak SH-5 
Prehardener is satisfactory. This solution contains 
formaldehyde to insolubilize the emulsion gelatin, sodium 
sulfate to retard swelling, and an antifoggant, 6-nitro- 
benzimidazole nitrate, to restrain formalin and other 
development fog. A 30-second water rinse is customarily 
used between prehardening and developing to reduce 
contamination of the developer. 

The SH-5 Prehardener can be prepared as two stock 
solutions which keep indefinitely. Even the working solu- 
tion can be stored for about a month at temperatures up 
to 95° F. without serious loss in hardening properties 
due to keeping. One liter of SH-5 will harden 100 feet 
of 16-mm. reversal film, and if properly revived can be 
used for 4 or 5 additional 100-foot lengths before being 
discarded. 

The activity of the SH-5 Prehardener can be main- 
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tained by addition of the replenisher, Kodak SH-5R, at 
the rate of 3.5 cc. per foot of 16-mm. film treated. 

In rewind apparatus, such as the Morse G-3 Film 
Developer, a prewetting bath is needed before the first 
developer to avoid uneven development. In this case, 

the SH-5 treatment serves two functions, wetting and 
hardening. 

SH-S prehardening enables reversal development to 
be carried out at temperatures up to 100° F., or higher. 
Above about 80° F., there is no other practical proce- 
dure available, but between 70° and 80° F. it may be 
expedient to eliminate the extra step by hardening with 
chrome alum between the developer and the bleach. 
The chrome-alum hardening stop bath, Kodak SB-4, is 
well suited to this purpose, since it (1) stops develop- 
ment; (2) removes developer from the emulsion to pre- 
vent oxidation stain in the bleach; and (3) insolubilizes 
the gelatin. (It is well to note, however, that in some 
cases an acidic rinse between development and bleach- 
ing causes more highlight stain than does a comparable 
treatment in water.) 

If the film is transferred directly from the developer 
to the hardener, the latter will exhaust rapidly. A 
2-second water rinse after development will remove most 
of the developer solution, while leaving the film suf- 
ficiently alkaline to ensure adequate hardening. 

Chrome-alum treatment sometimes leaves a green stain 
in the emulsion, or a greenish-white scum on the surface. 
The green stain is not usually objectionable photo- 
graphically, if it is uniform. The surface scum contains 
chromium hydroxide or basic chromium sulfite, and can 
be swabbed off the wet film but.is difficult to remove 
after drying. It is less likely to occur if the film is 
rinsed momentarily, as was suggested in the foregoing 
paragraph. It is also helpful to agitate the film vigor- 
ously during the first 10 or 15 seconds in the hardener. 

The hardening properties of partially exhausted 
chrome-alum solutions deteriorate so rapidly on keeping 
that it is customary to discard the baths at the end of 
each working day. The depleted solution is, moreover, 
difficult to revive satisfactorily. Hence, if the reversal 
processing solutions are to be kept and used for some 
time, SH-5 prehardening before first development is 
preferable because of the superior exhaustion and 
replenishment characteristics. 

Bleaching: Removal of the negative silver image is 
accomplished with a special variety of bleach, which dis- 
solves metallic silver without affecting the undeveloped 
silver halide. 

Bleaches of the ferricyanide-hypo variety, which are 
solvents for both silver halide and image silver, are not 
applicable; nor are bleach baths, such as permanganate- 
hydrochloric acid solutions, which convert the image silver 
to an insoluble silver salt instead of removing it. 

The bleach used in reversal processing is a solution of 
an oxidizing agent, such as potassium dichromate or 
potassium permanganate, in dilute sulfuric acid. It 
oxidizes the metallic silver to silver ion which remains 
in solution, because there is not present in appreciable 
concentration any ion, such as bromide or chloride, 
capable of forming silver compounds insoluble in the 

bleach bath. 
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Dichromate bleaches are preferred over the permanga- 

nate type, because of superior keeping and exhaustion 
properties. However, they sometimes leave a residue 
which is visible in the highlights as a slight warm- 
colored stain. The composition of the stain-forming 
material is variable, but it contains chromium and silver, 
and is partly soluble in hypo. It is developable in the 
redeveloper with an increase in density, but is con- 
siderably less sensitive to re-exposure than the residual 
positive silver halide, so that if excessive second exposure 
is avoided, the stain-forming material will be prevented 
from redeveloping, and much of it will be removed in 
the subsequent fixing treatment. For this reason, it is 
preferable to continue processing in the dark or under 
weak safelights until redevelopment is complete. 

Since the stain is produced as a by-product of the 
oxidation reaction, it will be heaviest where the silver 
density of first-development was greatest. Unfortunately 
this corresponds in the final positive to the low-density or 
highlight areas, where the presence of stain is most 
obvious and objectionable. 

The extent of staining rises with the pH of the bleach- 
ing, and the pH increases with exhaustion. Therefore, 
frequent replacement of the bleach, or its revival by the 
addition of a little sulfuric acid, is helpful in lessening 
stain troubles. 

Permanganate bleaches, on the other hand, discolor 
the gelatin during bleaching but do not cause a residual 
stain in the final transparency. They are more trouble- 
some to prepare, however, and they decompose rapidly 
and deposit manganese dioxide on the film and the 
apparatus. They tend to leave the emulsion soft, foster- 
ing excessive swelling and reticulation in subsequent 
processing. The residual emulsion sensitivity is much 
lower after acid permanganate bleaching, so that more 
re-exposure and a redeveloper of relatively higher activity 
are required. 

Commercial processing installations, which incorporate 
controlled second exposure, customarily use permanga- 
nate bleaching, because it promotes a graded sensitivity 
of the residual silver halide. Then, by varying the sec- 
ond exposure conditions, the residual halide can be made 
redevelopable to any desired degree over a considerable 
range of average density and highlight speed. In small- 
scale processing, timing of the second exposure is usually 
impractical as a means of compensating for errors in 
camera exposure, and the dichromate bleach is more 
satisfactory. 

With Kodak Super-X Blue Base Reversal Film, the 
potassium dichromate-sulfuric acid solution, Kodak R-9, 
is a satisfactory bleach. Two or three minutes’ treat- 
ment is usually adequate if there is good agitation. 

With Kodak Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Film, a 
more active bleach is required and Kodak TC-1 Tray 
Cleaner is used. 

V. Clearing 

Clearing comprises treatment of the bleached film 
with sulfite, which reduces the residual oxidizing com- 
pounds in the bleach as well as the by-products of the 
bleaching reaction, to soluble substances which leach 
out of the film in the clearing bath and in the rinse 
succeeding it. 
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A sodium bisulfite solution, of, say 5 per cent concen- 
tration, is customarily used as the clearing bath after 
acid permanganate bleaching, a low pH being necessary 
to assure reduction of the excess permanganate and other 
by-products of the bleaching reaction to colorless, 
soluble, readily removable manganous ions. In neutral 
or basic solution, reduction of permanganate proceeds 
to brown, insoluble manganese dioxide. For this reason, 
sodium sulfite solution is not used as the clearing bath 
after acid permanganate bleaching 

The situation is reversed, when a dichromate bleach is 
employed. A moderately concentrated sodium sulfite 
solution such as the Kodak CB-1 Clearing Bath is used 
because the residual bleach and the by-products of the 
bleaching reaction are nearly completely soluble in such 
a solution. They become less soluble as the pH of the 
clearing solution drops; hence, a sodium bisulfite solu- 
tion is not a satisfactory clearing bath after dichromate 
bleaching 

Rinsing between bleaching and clearing is unnecessary, 
although it does lessen exhaustion of the latter bath by 
preventing direct carry-over of the active bleach solution 
If rinsing is omitted after bleaching, the alkalinity of 
the clearing bath should be checked frequently, and 
maintained above pH 8 either by periodic replacement 
or by addition of sodium hydroxide. In the clearing 
operation ifter dichromate bleaching, chromic ion is 
produced which imparts some degree of chromium hard- 
ening to the gelatin. The extent of this hardening is 
more substantial, if no rinse intervenes between bleach- 
ing and clearing 


VI. Redevelopment 

After clearing, the film is rinsed and redeveloped. 
Redevelopment can be accomplished (1) with conven- 
tional developers which require that the residual silver 
halide be exposed to light for the formation of a 
developable latent image, or (2) with fogging solutions 
which, without requiring re-exposure to light, develop 
the silver halide to a black silver image or to a silver 
compound of adequate density, such as silver sulfide. 


VIL. Redevelopment 

When a second exposure is used, the redeveloper may be 
any active developer solution, such as Kodak D-72, D-19, 
D-8, etc. It may be convenient to use the first developer as 
the redeveloper, thereby saving preparation and handling 
of one solution. When the first developer contains a silver 
halide solvent, its use as the second developer may result 
in a moderate loss in maximum density, usually offset by 
However, even as 


ifter Exposure 


a decrease in the minimum density. 
much as 30 grams of hypo in D-8, as the redeveloper 
for Kodak Super-X Blue Base Reversal Film, does not 
result in a serious change in the positive image as com- 
pared with the use of D-8 alone 

As explained in the preceding section on bleaching, 
controlled second exposure is unduly complicated for 
small-scale processing Neither is it usually feasible 
to re-expose fully and then attempt to control the high- 
light speed and picture density by variations in the 
second developer. This procedure tends to give unsatis- 
factory photographic quality 
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The amount of light required to re-expose the residual 
silver halide completely after acid dichromate bleaching 
is moderate. Exposure to a 100-watt bulb for about 5 
seconds at a distance of 10 to 15 inches from the emul- 
sion is a convenient average. It is difficult to overexpose 
sufficiently to cause solarization or other untoward con- 
sequence to the silver image, but excessive re-exposure 
may cause the highlight stain left after dichromate 
bleaching to be intensified in subsequent development. 
For this reason, it is desirable to determine the minimum 
second exposure necessary to insure complete redevelop- 
ment of the positive image under specific processing 
conditions, and also the minimum value of additional 
exposure which will cause intensification of the highlight 
stain. Second exposure should be held within these limits. 

It is sometimes beneficial to add a small quantity of 
antifoggant to the redeveloper to help in reducing stain, 
eg., the use of 0.25 gram of potassium iodide in D-88 
results in lower minimum density and cleaner highlights. 


VIII. Fogging Redevelopment 

Some types of apparatus, such as reel and trough, and 
rewind equipment like the Morse G-3 Film Developer, 
facilitate re-exposure of the film before redevelopment. 
In others, portions of the emulsion are masked by sup- 
porting parts or by overlying convolutions of the film 
so that complete uniform re-exposure is difficult or 
impossible. 

In these latter instances, if a redevelopment procedure 
involving re-exposure is to be used, the film must be 
removed from the supporting apparatus for flashing, and 
then replaced for subsequent processing. To avoid this, 
it is feasible to redevelop without re-exposure, using a 
second developer, such as the Kodak T-19 Sulfide 
Redeveloper, or a caustic thiourea bath (1 per cent 
thiourea, 2 per cent sodium hydroxide), or any other 
toning solution which will convert the low-density residual 
silver halide into a dense positive image of silver sulfide. 
If the warm brown tone produced by these sulfiding 
solutions is undesirable, a fogging solution, such as 
sodium stannite * or alkaline hydrosulfite (1 per cent 
sodium hydrosulfite, 2 per cent Kodalk), may be employed 
to produce a black image. Neither of these fogging solu- 
tions keeps well, but the sodium stannite solution has 
some intensifying action, so that it may be useful where 
excessive Camera exposure, or overdevelopment in the 
first developer, has left too little silver halide to produce 
an adequate positive. 

It is also possible to modify conventional, active black- 
and-white developing solutions so that they will reduce 
silver halide to image silver without exposure to light. 
This is done by the addition of nucleating agents which 
act in a manner similar to light exposure to produce de- 
velopable centers or nuclei in the residual silver halide 
grains, making them reducible in somewhat the same 
manner as those produced by light. 

Nucleation may be obtained by the aildition to the 
developer of such agents as thiourea, acetyl thiourea, 


methylene blue, phenyl thiosemicarbazide, hydrazine 
sulfate, etc. Kodak FD-68 is an effective fogging 
ured hydreovxid. 5 thon { stannous 
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developer solution of this type incorporating hydrazine 
sulfate ** as the nucleating agent in an active Elon- 
hydroquinone developer of otherwise orthodox composi- 
tion. Hydrazine sulfate can also be used as an addend 
in caustic developers, such as D-8, D-82, or D-88. Usu- 
ally 1 or 2 grams per liter are sufficient. 

For times up to about 5 or 6 minutes in FD-68 with 
rack and tank development at 68° F., the speed, con- 
trast, and density change rapidly. Thereafter, rede- 
velopment is virtually complete and further change is 
slight. Since redeveloping times short enough to give 
low contrast also give low maximum density, poor charac- 
teristic curve shape, and decreased latitude, it is not 
practical to adjust the contrast or other characteristics 
of the final positive by shortening the time of 
redevelopment. 

Redevelopment without re-exposure in a nucleating 
developer is comparatively slow, requiring two or three 
times as long as when a developer of comparable activity 
is used after light exposure. 


IX. Fixing 

After redevelopment, the film is rinsed and then treated 
in an acid hardening fixing bath, such as the Kodak 
Acid Fixer, or Kodak F-5. 

Although redevelopment is carried essentially to com- 
pletion, it is sometimes difficult to develop the last traces 
of silver halide. Moreover, there may be deposited dur- 
ing processing silver salts or other hypo-soluble salts of 
chromium, etc., causing stains which become denser on 
keeping and exposure to light. The function of the 
fixing bath is to remove any such residue of undeveloped 
salts and to give additional hardening to the film to 
improve its capacity to withstand washing, squeegeeing, 
and incidental handling. 


X. Rinsing and Washing 

Water rinses can be used with benefit between the suc- 
cessive processing solutions to reduce contamination 
through carry-over from one bath to the next. If rinse 
water of satisfactory temperature and purity is not avail- 
able, or if the temperature of the processing solutions 
is higher than 75° F., rinses can be omitted entirely 
except after the first developer. A rinse is necessary here 
to remove the developer and the soluble reaction 
products of development, in order to avoid serious stain- 
ing which occurs if the emulsion is transferred directly 
to the bleach. 

It might be expected that an acidic rinse would be 
desirable before the bleach to neutralize the developer 
alkalinity. Frequently, however, an acid rinse results in 
a somewhat higher level of stain in the final positive 
than if water alone is used. Presumably, the acid sets 
or insolubilizes some product of the developing reaction 
which appears in the final transparency as highlight 
stain. 

XI. /ntensifving and Reducing Aftertreatments 

Because exposure and development must be held to 
much narrower tolerances than are necessary in ordinary 
negative processing, the likelihood of too thin or overly 
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dense transparencies is much greater. Fortunately, com- 
pensating adjustments can be made in the form of 
reducing and intensifying aftertreatments. 

The direct-positive transparency, like one obtained by 
the orthodox method of printing from the negative, can 
be reduced in density and contrast, with an accompanying 
increase in highlight speed, by the careful use of any of 
the usual silver solvent bleaches or reducing solutions, 
such as ferricyanide and hypo, permanganate and sulfuric 
acid, ete. 

If the image is too thin or flat, its density and contrast 
can be enhanced by chromium or mercury intensification, 
etc. 

A useful, although lengthy procedure ' for intensifica- 
tion without veiling over the highlight areas, comprises 
the following steps: (1) Intensification of the weak 
positive image for about 20 minutes at 68° F. in Kodak 
IN-5 Silver Intensifier. This leaves the transparency 
with excessive minimum density and a warm, unpleasant 
greenish hue. (2) Treatment in Kodak R-4a Farmer's 
Reducer until the highlights are clean. (3) Chromium 
intensification using Kodak IN-4 Chromium Intensifier 
to bleach the image. (4) D-72 (1:3) plus 1:10,000 
benzotriazole (Kodak Antifog No. 1) to develop a silver 
image of normal tone. Figure 3 demonstrates the marked 
degree of intensification possible by this method. 

After reduction or intensification, the film should be 
washed thoroughly. In most cases it is desirable to 
harden the emulsion to offset the softening effect of the 
aftertreatment. Kodak SH-1 Special Hardener can be 
used. 


XII. Toning 

Almost any toning procedure applicable to a positive 
print on photographic film can be employed with a direct- 
positive transparency. Direct toners, such as selenium, 
iron, uranium, or polysulfide toners, are feasible. Indi- 
rect toners, which convert silver halide to silver sulfide 
or other colored product, can be used as the redeveloper, 
obviating the necessity for development to a positive 
silver image and subsequent bleaching. Procedures which 
modify the silver image to a form which acts as a mordant 
or can otherwise be colored with dyes are also applicable. 


XIII. Practical Processing Data for Handling Kodak 
Super-X and Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Films 
Various types of apparatus are available to the pho- 

tographer for reversal development of 16-mm. film. Most 

of them are capable of yielding good-quality results, if 
they are properly designed and if the processing is 
properly adjusted to the equipment. 

For example, flat spiral reels are available, on which 
the film is wound, with the convolutions spaced one- 
eighth inch or more apart and held in position by one 
or both edges. These reels are immersed in shallow 
trays, and require only a moderate volume of solution 
for a given length of film. 

In reel and trough processing, the film is supported 
on a reel which dips into a pan of solution and is rotated 
continuously during processing. Large quantities of film 
can be handled with small volumes of solution, although 
there may be trouble from aerial oxidation of the 
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Figure 3 Illustrating the possibility of restoring extremely underexposed or underdeveloped transparencies by silver intensi 


feation followed by reduction and chromium intensification 
chromium intensification 


ment in Farmer's Reducer; and after 


developers, and there is a tendency for uneven develop- 
ment where the film crosses the slats of the reel. 

Rewind tanks, like the Morse G-3 Film Developer, 
in which the film is wound back and forth between two 
reels immersed in solution, are increasing in popularity. 
They require only a small volume of solution and are 
capable of producing excellent results 

Continuous processing machines provide the most 
efficient handling of long lengths of film, but they are 
not practical in small installations 

Agitation: At least a moderate degree of agitation is 
desirable in every case. In rack and tank processing, it 
is customary to agitate the rack for 5 or 10 seconds under 
the solution when it is first immersed, and then at 
1-minute intervals to lift it completely out of the solution, 
drain for a few seconds, and reimmerse. In reel and 
trough processing, the reel is rotated to give good agita- 
tion without splashing solution out of the trough. In 
rewind tanks, the film is wound back and forth con- 
tinuously at a rate sufficient to pass 100 feet of film 
from one reel to the other in about 1 minute. The 
processing time in rewind tanks depends upon the length 
of the roll. A 50-foot roll will usually require about 75 
per cent, and a 25-foot roll about 50 per cent of the 
time needed for a 100-foot roll. Running water should 
be used for the various rinses and for the final wash, or 
the water should be changed after every two passes of 
the film. Re-exposure is given while the film is in the 
rinse water after clearing. 

Processing Control: The degree of development. in 
the first developer is of paramount importance in deter- 
mining the density, highlight speed, and general photo- 
graphic quality of the final positive. Optimum results 
will usually be obtained when first development is just 
sufficient to give clean highlights with the exposure 
recommended. Whether or not the contrast of the final 
positive can be changed appreciably by varying the 
degree of development of the negative in reversal 
processing will depend upon the emulsion. In general, 
however, first development is carried into the region 
where the contrast is changing only very slowly. so that 
little variation should be «¢ xpec ted with moderate changes 
in the degree of first development 

Overdevelopment produces an effect similar to over- 
exposure, that is, decreased maximum density in_ the 
shadows of the positive and loss of highlight detail 
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Underdevelopment, on the other hand, yields veiled high- 
lights, an overly dense picture, and a general effect 
similar to underexposure. 

The control in the other processing steps is not critical 
since the chemical action goes to completion in every 
case. A moderate increase in the processing time or 
temperature over the value recommended is not detri- 
mental. 

Since the developing time depends upon the tempera- 
ture of the solution and upon the degree of agitation, 
these two factors should be kept constant from one batch 
to another. Fresh developer should be employed with 
each new roll so that the proper time can be checked 
experimentally. 

rhe temperature should preferably be maintained at 
68° F. However, if this is difficult, the SH-5 type of 
prehardening makes the emulsion resistant to compara- 
tively high processing temperatures and good-quality 
results can be obtained up to at least 95° F., reducing the 
time of first development, as required to offset the 
increase in activity. Times in the other baths can also 
be shortened, if the temperature is raised for the purpose 
of speeding up processing. Otherwise, it may be more 
convenient to keep the same processing times throughout 
the temperature range from 65° to 95° F. since the reac- 
tions go to completion and no harm is done by moderate 
overtreatment. 

An outline of a suitable reversal process for Kodak 
Super-X Blue Base Reversal Film is given in Table I, 
and one for Kodak Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Film, 
in Table If. Reversible films produced by other manu- 
facturers should be processed using the formulas and 
recommendations supplied by the makers. 

Where it is desired to reverse film not specifically pre- 
pared for direct-positive processing, it should be a com- 
paratively simple matter for the experienced processor 
to modify the processing times, and if necessary the 
chemical formulas, after the manner discussed in this 
article, in order to produce proper highlight speed and 
satisfactory minimum densities. Little, however, can 
be done about accomplishing major changes in emulsion 
speed, or image contrast, if the emulsion does not give 
fairly satisfactory values when the adjustments for 
minimum density and highlight speed have been properly 
made. 

Where reversal processing is attempted with other 
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than reversal-type films, it will usually be found that 
positive-type films are easier to handle. They can be 
reversed to yield clean, high-density, positive images en- 
tirely suitable for such purposes as titling, or other line 
copy. The contrast, however, is usually too high and 
the lack of color-sensitizing makes them generally 
unsuited to continuous-tone photography. Negative 
emulsions as a class are difficult to reverse, although 
some vield fairly good direct-positive pictures, the prin- 
cipal disadvantage being high minimum density and 
inadequate contrast. 


XIV. Capacity of Solutions 

In general, 1 liter of solution will develop adequately 
a 100-foot length of Kodak Super-X or Super-XX Blue 
Base Reversal Film, and where processing is infrequent 
and chemicals are readily available, it is usually best to 
discard the solution after it has been used only once. 
If reasons of economy dictate replenishment, most of 
the solutions can be restored by periodic additions of 
suitable replenishing formulas, based on the original 
formula concentrated to 1.5 or 2 times the original 
strength, and, in the case of the developer and rede- 
veloper, with the bromide omitted and the sulfite left 
unchanged. The exact formulas of the replenishers and 
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the rates at which they must be added to maintain the 
initial activities of the solutions will depend upon the 
amount of film processed, the aeration conditions during 
processing, storage conditions between processing periods, 
and the age of the solutions. 

When replenishment is used, it is doubly important to 
maintain processing times and temperatures and the con- 
ditions which modify the degree of agitation constant, 
so that variations in the degree of development can be 
attributed to the processing solutions. It is important to 
keep exposure conditions constant for the same reason. 
Otherwise, variations in the final image may be ascribed 
to deterioration of processing solutions, especially the 
first developer, when actually they resulted from changes 
in the exposure or the processing conditions. 

As with other photographic processes, solutions should 
be stored between mixing and use, and between periods 
of use, under suitable keeping conditions, preferably in 
completely filled tightly stoppered containers so that loss 
by evaporation, aerial oxidation, external contamination, 
etc., is prevented. 
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Outline of Recommended Reversal Process for Kodak Super-X Blue Base Reversal Film 


ipproximate Times in Minute 


Kodak 


Processing Temperature 68° F. (20° C 


Rack and Tank or 


Operation Kodak Formula Packaged Chemical Reel and Trough Rewind Tank * 
1. Preharden SH-5 Hi-Temp Hardener 3 10 

Rinse Water 1 4 
3. First Development 1-19 plus 2 grams 


per liter 


Sodium 


Rins Water 
Bleach R-9 
Positive 


Rinse 


Clear CB-1 C‘earing 


Thiocvanate 


Bleach for Direct 


Paper ; 10 


Bath tor 


Direct Positive Paper 3 10 


Rinse Water 
Re-expose 


10 sec. at 12- S passes, 12 
18 inches from inches from 
No. 1 Photoflood No. 1 Photo- 
10. Redevelopment flood *** 
Black Image 
ifter second = 
exposure D-88 plus 0.25 D-88 plus 0.25 
gram per liter gram per liter 


lodid 


Potassium 


Potassium Todick 


Sepia Image T-19 Sepia Redeveloper for 2 6 

no second ex Direct Positive Paper 

posure required 
11. Rinse Water 1 4 
12. Fix F-5 Kodak Acid Fixer 5 10 
13. Wash Water aX 40 
14. Dry 


* The times given are for 100-foot rolls. Decrease times 25% for a 50-foot 


** Increase to about 12 minutes for rack and tank processing 
*** Re-exposure should be given while film is in the water rinse 
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roll: $0°% for a 25-foot roll 


= 
7 
10 ** 24 
Water 1 4 
1 1 
4 
10 
389 


Approximate Times in Minutes 


Kodak Formula 


Operation 


TABLE II 
Outline of Recommended Reversal Process for Kodak Super-XX Blue Base Reversal Film 
Processing Temperature 68 


Kodak 
Pac kage d Chemic al 


F. (20° ¢ 


Rack and Tank or 
Reel and Trough 


Rewind Tank * 


1. Preharden SH-5 Hi-Temp Hardener 3 10 
Rinse Water 1 4 
First Development D-88 D-88 for Direct 
Positive Paper 10 ** 10 
4. Rinse Water 2 4 
5. Bleach TC-1 (1:1) none 3 on 
TC-1 (undiluted) none 6 
6. Rinse Water - 2 4 
7. Clear CB-1 Clearing Bath for 
Direct Positive Paper 4 10 
8. Rinse Water 1 10 *** 
9. Re-expose - 10 sec. at 12-18 8 passes 12 
inches from No. 1 inches from 
Photoflood No. 1 Photo- 
flood *** 
10. Redevelopment 
Black Image D-88 plus 0.25 D-88 plus 0.25 
(after second gram per liter gram per liter 
exposure ) Potassium Iodide Potassium Iodide 3 10 
Sepia Image T-19 Sepia Redeveloper for 
(no second ex Direct Positive Paper 2 6 
posure required ) 
11. Rinse Water —_ 1 4 
12. Fix F-5 Acid Fixer 5 10 
14. Wash Water ~- 20 40 
14. Dry 


* The times given are for 100-foot rolls. Decrease 


** Increase to about 12 minutes for rack and tank processing 
*** Re-exposure should be given while film is in the water rinse 


APPENDIX TO TABLES | AND II 


Notes on Processing Steps 

1. Prehardener. The prehardening treatment helps the film 
to withstand the swelling and softening effects of the subsequent 
operations. This is particularly important if the temperature of 
solutions and wash water, or of the air in the processing room, is 
above 68° F. In processing with rewind equipment, prehardening 
also serves to wet the film before the first development, which 
is essential for uniform development 

2, 4, 6, &, 11. Rinse A water rinse 
avoid carrying excessive quantities of prehardener into the de 
veloper. Similar used between the other operations 
With the rewind type of tank, rinse water should be changed after 
each two passes of the film 

First Development. The proper developing time will usually 

have to be determined by trial with any particular equipment 
first trials with the 


is necessary in order to 


rinses are 


The following times are suggested for the 


various types of equipment 


Approximate Times for First Development With 
Recommended Agitation at 68° F. 
Processing Equipment Super-X in Super-NX in 
Kodak D-67 Aodak 
minutes (minutes 
Rack and Tank 1 1. 
Reel and Trough 1 1 
Rewind Tanks 
25-toot roll 1. 15 
50-foot roll 18 22 
100-foot roll i4 30 
$. Bleach. The Kodak R-9 Reducer, or the packaged Bleach for 
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times 25°) for a 50-foo 


for a 25-foot roll 


roll; 50% 


with 


Direct Positive Paper will normally work satisfactorily 
Super-X Film with all types of equipment. With Super-XX Film, 
the Kodak TC-1 Tray Cleaner, which is approximately 8 times as 
concentrated as R-9, is required to obtain complete bleaching 
without staining. It should be used full strength in rewind tanks, 
but should be diluted, 1 to 1, for rack and tank or reel and trough 
processing 


7. Clear, Treatment in the sodium sulfite clearing solution 
removes any bleach left after rinsing, and prepares the residual 
silver salts for re-exposure or toning. This and subsequent opera- 
tions can be done under a Kodak Safelight Filter, Wratten Series 
OA (yellow-green) 


9. Re-exposure. The second exposure should be heavy enough 
to render the residual silver salts fully developable. The rack or 
reel should be rotated during the exposure, so that the exposure 
will be fairly uniform over the whole area of the film. With 
rewind equipment, the re-exposure should be given while the film 
is in the rinse following the clearing bath. For instance, with the 
Morse G-3 Tank, after one change of rinse water, the window 
should be opened for light and the film exposed for 8 passes to a 
No. 1 Phototlood Lamp held about 12 inches from the window 

li the design of the equipment does not allow uniform re 
exposure of the whole area of the film, the Kodak Sulfide Rede 
veloper T-19 should be used to develop a sepia image, or the 
Kodak FD-68 may be used to obtain a black-and-white image 
FID-68 is not recommended, however, for use with long rolls in 
the Morse G-3 or similar rewind equipment 


10. Redevelopment. Black-and-white. With Super-X Film 
processed in rack and tank or reel and trough equipment, a good 
active developer, such as Kodak D-19, is adequate for the second 
development. With Super-X Film in rewind equipment, or with 
Super-XX in any processing equipment, the more active Kodak 
Developer D-88 is needed 
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To avoid stains, potassium iodide should be added to the D-88 
solution in the proportion of 15 grains per gallon or 0.25 gram per 
liter 

Sepia 
with either film in any type of processing equipment. 
used, the re-exposure to light, Step 9, can be omitted 


Kodak Sulfide Redeveloper T-19 is suitable for use 
When it is 


12. Fix. After redevelopment to a black positive, treatment in 
a good acid hardening fixing bath, such as Kodak F-5, is necessary 
to improve the brilliance of the image and avoid stained high- 
lights. For reel and trough processing, if the odor of sulfur 
dioxide is objectionable, the use of Kodak F-6 Fixer will 
minimize the difficulty. 

While fixing is not necessary after treatment in Kedak T-19 
Sulfide Redeveloper, the acid hardener in the fixer will leave the 
film in better condition for handling in drying 


FORMULAS 
Dissolve Chemicals in the Order Given 
KODAK SH-5 PREHARDENER 


Solution A 
Avotwrdu pois 
U. S. Liquid Metric 
Kodak Formaldehyde, 


about 37% 
solution by weight 


drams 
Solution B 
Water 10 
*0.5% Solution of Kodak Anti-Fog 
No. 2 
trate) 
Kodak Sodium Sulfate, desiccated 
Kodak Sodium Carbonate, monohy- 
drated 1 oz. 260 grains 
Water to make gallon 


ounces 


(6-Nitrobenzimidazole Ni- 


40.0 
50.0 grams 


5 ounces 
644 ounces 


12.0 grams 
1.0 liter 


* To prepare a 0.5% solution, dissolve 18 grains of Kodak Anti-Fog No. 2 
in 8 ounces of distilled water (1 gram in 200 cc. of water) 


KODAK SH-5R REPLENISHER 
For the Kodak SH-S Prehardener 


(For use when carry-over approximates 300 cc. per 100 ft. 16-mm. film) 


Solution A 
Avotrdupois 
t S. Liquid 
Kodak Formaldehyde, about 37% 


solution by weight "4 ounce 


Solution B 
Water 28 
0.5% solution of Kodak Anti-Fog 
No. 2 (6-Nitrobenzimidazole Ni- 
trate) 
Kodak Sodium Sulfate, desiccated 
Kodak Sodium Carbonate, desiccated. 336 
Water to make 32 


ounces 


144 ounces 55.0 cc 
1 oz. 290 grains 0 grams 
grains O grams 
ounces 0 liter 


KODAK SB-4 HARDENER 


pois 
Metric 
Water 0 liter 
Kodak Potassium Chrome Alum O grams 
Kodak Sodium Sulfate, desiccated 2 O grams 


KODAK SH-| FORMALIN HARDENER 


1: ordupots 
S. Liquid Metri 
Water 
Kodak Formaldehyde 
solution by weight 
Kodak Sodium Carbona 
drated 


Water to make 


KODAK D-67 DEVELOPER 


{votrdu pots 
S. Liquid 


gzallor 


Metri 
1.0 liter 


ounce 2.0 grams 


Kodak 
Kodak Sodium Thiocyanate 
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K‘DDAK R-9 BLEACHING BATH 


oirdupois 
S. Liquid 
Water 1 gallon 1.0 liter 
Kodak Potassium Bichromate 1'4 ounces 9.4 grams 
* Sulfuric Acid, concentrated ounces 12.0 ce 


Metric 


* Caution: Always add the sulfuric acid to the solution slowly, stirring 
constantly, and never the solution to the acid: otherwise, the solution may 
boil and spatter the acid on the hands or face, causing serious burns. 


KODAK TC-! TRAY CLEANER 


1voirdupots 

Metric 
1.0 liter 
90.0 grams 
96.0 


Water . 

Kodak Potassium Bichromate 
* Sulfuric Acid, concentrated 

* Caution Always add the sulfuric acid to the solution slowly, stirring 
constantly, and never the solution to the acid; otherwise, the solution may 
boil and spatter the acid on the hands or face, causing serious burns 


ounces 


KODAK CB-! CLEARING BATH 
Avoirdupois 
U. S. Liquid 


Kodak Sodium Sulfite, desiccated 12 ounces 
Water to make _— 1 gallon 


Metric 


O grams 
O liter 


KODAK T-19 SULFIDE REDEVELOPER 
Avoirdupois 
U. S. Liquid Metric 
Kodak Sodium Sulfide (not sulfite). 2 oz. 290 grains 20.0 grams 
Water to make ‘ 1 gallon 1.0 liter 


KODAK D-88 DEVELOPER 


Avotrdu pois 
U. S. Liquid 

ounces 

ounces 

ounces 

4 ounce 
grains grams 
ounces grams 
gallon liter 


grams 
grams 
grams 


Kodak Hydroquinone 
Kodak Boric Acid, crystals 
Kodak Potassium Bromide 
* Kodak Sodium Hydroxide 
Cold water to make 


* Caution: Dissolve the caustic soda in a small volume of water in a 
separate container and then add it to the solution of the other constituents. 
Then dilute the whole to the required volume If a glass container is 
employed in dissolving the caustic soda, the solution should be stirred con- 
stantly until the soda is dissolved, to prevent cracking the glass by the heat 
evolved 


KODAK F-5 FIXING BATH 

Avoirdupois 
t S. Liquid Metric 

ounces 

pounds grams 

ounces 

ounces 

ounce 

ounces 

gallon 


Water, about 125 
Kodak Sodium Thiosulfate (Hypo) 
Kodak Sodium Sulfite, desiccated 
* Kodak Acetic Acid, 28% 
** Kodak Boric Acid, crystals 
Kodak Potassium Alum 
Cold water to make 


* To make approximately 28% acetic acid from glacial acetic acid, dilute 
three parts of glacial acetic acid with eight parts of water 

** Crystalline boric acid should be used as specified. Powdered boric acid 
dissolves only with great difficulty, and its use should be avoided 


KODAK F-6 FIXING BATH 


In warm weather and in inadequately ventilated darkrooms, the odor of 
sulfur dioxide given off by Kodak F-5 Fixing Bath may be objectionable 
This can be eliminated almost entirely by omitting the boric acid and 
substituting twice its weight in Kodalk This modification is known as 


Kodak Fixing Bath F-6 


KODAK FD-68 FOGGING DEVELOPER 


cirdupots 

t S. Liquid Metric 
ounces $00.0 
grains 2 
grains 0 
grains 8 
grains 0 
grains 

grains 

ounces liter 


Water, about 125° I 
Elon 

Kodak Sodium Sulfite 
Kodak Hydroquinone 
Kodak Sodium Carbonate 
Kodak Sodium Hydroxide 
Kodak Hydrazine Sulfate 
Water to make 


desiccated 


desiccated 


1 
900 
Metric 
| il 
— 900.0 cc. 
¢ 
7 
ince 1 liter 
| 
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Stock Solution No. 1 


KODAK IN-5 SILVER INTENSIFIER 


in an 


utive nonstaining developer 


KODAK R-4-a FARMER'S REDUCER 


* Stock Solution A 


(Store in a brown bottle) 
Avoirdupois 
pois S. Liquid Metric 
Liqusd Metric Kodak Potassium Ferricyanide F 1'4 ounces 37.5 grams 
Kodak Silver Nitrate, crystals 2 ounces 60 grams Water to make 16 = ounces $00.0 ce 
Distilled water to make 32s ounces 1 liter 
™“ 
Stock Solution No. 2 
fate ounces 30 
Water to make 32 ounces 1 liter 
* Store in a brown bottle and shield from strong daylicht 
Kodak Sodium Thiosulfate (Hypo) ounces 105 grams 
Water to make ounces 1 liter 


Stack Solution No. 4 
Kodak Sodium Sulfite, desiccated ounce 1s grams 
Elon 50 grains 24° grams KODAK IN-4 CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER 
Water to make 9 ounces 3 liters 
the intensifier solution for use as follows: Slowly add one part of Stock Solution 
“ 1 to one part of Solution No shaking or stirring to obtain 
thorough mixing The white precipitate which appears is then dissolved by 1: omdu poss 
the addition of one part of Solution No Allow the resulting solution to l S. Liquid Metric 
tand a few minutes until clear Then add, with sti 3 parts of Solution Kodak Potassium Bichromate 3 ounces grams 
No, 4 The intensifier is then ready for use and should be used immediately Hydrochloric Acid, concentrated ounces o4 r 
The mixed solution is stable ites at Water to make ounces 1 liter 
The degree of intensificatio time of treatment, which 
should not exceed 25 minute immerse the film for Directions for Using: The image is thoroughly bleached in a 1:10 dilution 
minutes with agitatior ivpo solution Then wash of the above stock solution at 68° F., washed 5 minutes, and then redeveloped 


Kodak D-72 (1 


such as 


BOOK REVIEW 


1949, The Annual of the 
American Society of Magazine Photog 
Whittlesey House York, 
11, cloth, illustrated, 


Puoro-Grarun 


raphers New 


11 pages, 8 x 
104 
This 


49. 


volume 


ittractive properly might 


be sub-titled The Possibilities of the 
Camera in the Hands of Imaginative Pho 
tographers It is replete with dramatic 


| photographs created through profound ip 


plication of great artistic and technical 
skill This is, truly, a book which the 
aspiring amateur can put under his pillow 
with the hope that some osmosis of the 
dream stage will transfer to his head a 
hare of the alert imagination and critical 
senses which the makers of these pictures 
possess, and keep near at hand for ready 
reference during those brief moments of 


cerebration in which ideas are born and 
photographs take mental form. These pic- 
tures are particularly worthy of study be- 
by and large, they were made with 
cameras of types widely used by amateurs 
The difference is that the magazine 
photographers have seen pictorial possi- 
bilities and used their “ amateur cameras” 
cell 

The 


salonist 


caus 


chiet 


book's introduction the 
ind salon photographs among the 


recognizes 


facts ot photographic life, and then pro 
ceeds to explain the basic differences in 
types of photographs, their purposes, and 


their effects. Also it explains, comfortingly, 


how even magazine photographers work 


under something less than ideal conditions, 


ind how, by the laws of economics, they 


ire forced to produce new pictures of old 


subjects This book, further ho what 


the carping salon judges are trying to say 
when they complain of trite subjects, lack 
of imagination, old stuff! 

The pictures were s¢ lected and the vol- 
ume is edited by magazine photographers, 
who appear to be people who know what 
they want, photographically speaking, and, 
what is more, get it. With 
photograph appear the “technical data ” 
so dear to the heart of the amateur who 
wants to be prepared if he, like Claud 
Huston, should meet Ann Corio in a gal 
vanized tub, or, like Nina Leen, find Fred 
eric March walking his spaniel in the rain 


how to each 


The richness of this volume rests in the 
fact that it transcends the technical and 
demonstrates what the camera can do in 


the hands of photographers who use the 
equipment of the amateur with vision and 
kill 
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ARTICLES YOU WANT 


EVERY ISSUE 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE! 


LIGHTING FOR COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


In PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE you will find articles on lighting 
that are the most complete and thorough. Every type of lighting 
used today is explained and analyzed for all types of work 
Floods, Spots, Flash and Repeating Flash, Fluorescent, Infrared, 
Color, ete. are covered and adaptations for various uses presented 
in detail. Send in your subseription to PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE 
today and start a valuable reference library! 


DARKROOM PLANNING AND OPERATION 


Designing and equipping a modern, efficient darkroom is a 
valuable asset to any man working with commercial or industrial 
photography. PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE is constantly presenting 
the newest ideas, developments and methods of maintaining a 
darkroom. Layouts, sketches and diagrams show the most 
efficient placement of developing, processing and enlarging equip- 
ment. All articles presented are designed to form a reference 
library that vou will use every day. Send in your subseription to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE now! 


20% more sales through BUSINESS FILMS than by 
any other method of selling—direct or indirect. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE is scheduling a special series of 36 
articles on Business films. How to make or to buy these films and 
how to use and distribute them. Complete information on proper 
equipment needed for large and small operation and covering 
production, casting, sound, sequence, ete. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE 
1819 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE 


( ‘heck enclosed 


flor one vear at $5.00 


for two vears at $4.00 Bill me later 


COMPANY .. 


ADDRESS .. 


CITY . 


STATE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


BUSINESS and INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography is an asset to ANY department 
in EVERY type of business. No matter 
what your position is... photography is 
WORKING for you! 

SALES ... The coming method of selling 
everything from needles to tractors. Con- 
trolled sound and vision selling is showing 
20% more results through business films. 
MANAGEMENT ... Your company ean 
use photography in hundreds of ways with 
much greater efficiency, profit, and prestige. 
ADVERTISING .. Photography is mod- 
ern advertising’s grestest tool. 
ENGINEERING ... Photography is a 
means of research into formerly inaccessible 
regions. It is an aid in styling and develop 
ment of designs—a means of faster and more 
aceurate planning. 

RECORDS ... All the faets and figures in 
a filing eabinet are condensed into your 
pocket or desk drawer through microfilming. 
TRAINING ... In employee-training and 
orientation the ONLY thorough method is 
through films. 

PRODUCTION . . . Photography will be 
used in the actual manufacture of every 
product by 1950. 

CONTROL ... Vhotography is magie in 
its ability to deteet flaws. It saves lives, 
time, integrity and money through accurate 
inspection. 
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COMES FROM THE LENS 


Remove lines, intensify or reduce, change 
contrast—there are many ways in which a 
photograph can be improved. But there is only 
one way of improving image sharpness—by 
changing lenses—and for the ultimate 
improvement, change to Kodak Ektar Lenses for 
the sharpest image you've ever seen. 

They are available as the Kodak 
Commercial Ektar Lens, / 6.3, a superlatively 
sharp-cutting lens for all-around commercial 
work; the Kodak Ektar Lens, / 4.5, of the same 
high quality, but with greater speed for 
portraiture; and the Kodak Wide Field Ektar 
Lens, the medium wide angle lens which gives 
you a “broader look” at the scene. They are 
available in accurate flash shutters, some in 
barrel, some in non-flash shutters, and in 
a wide range of focal lengths. 

Any Kodak Ektar Lens will be an 
investment in sharpness for continuing 
dividends of photographic excellence. 


See them at your dealer's. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Ketek” so wede-mert 
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